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IS UNION WITH CANADA DESIRABLE? 


I HAVE long supposed that a political union of Canada with 
the United States might be only a question of time, and have 
hoped that, if it ever came, it would come peaceably and with 
the good-will of a large majority of the people on both sides of 
the boundary line. At the present time the territorial ambition 
of our country appears to be in a self-contented slumber. The 
territories we now have are all-sufficient to absorb any redundant 
population for a long time to come, and yet the growth and 
density of our population may in time promote ideas of further 
annexation, and in the pride * power, or in the heat of party 
strife, a union may be brought about “ peaceably if we can,” or, 
unfortunately, “ forcibly if we must.” From such a stain and such 
a calamity as the latter process would be, I hope our country will 
steer clear, and only stand ready to welcome the union whenever 
the proposition comes from, and has the popular support of, the 
Canadas. It should come more as a favor to them than to us. 
Only with such preliminary conditions can the almost insupera- 
ble difficulties be toned down or removed. 

Lofty sentiment and breezy assumption should not be per- 
mitted to hide the facts and surrounding conditions involved in 
a measure which must profoundly concern the two great English- 
speaking nations; and it may be well to examine some of the 
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considerations which seem to bear against, as well as those which 
favor, either commercial reciprocity or a political and permanent 
union. ‘The question first in order—tirst certainly with the 
Canadians—appears to be reciprocity. To obtain this they would 
unanimously and with great alacrity give us better terms than 
ever before, and no longer treat as enemies Americans found 
within three miles of their coasts. 

Inward-bound free trade with Great Britain they appreciate 
much less than outward-bound, and would, perhaps, give up both 
for reciprocity with the United States. All reciprocity treaties 
clearly appear to be invasions of the prerogatives of the House 
of Representatives, to which belongs the sole authority to orig- 
inate revenue bills. This is not simply my opinion, but it is the 
recorded opinion of nearly all of our eminent statesmen in the 
Senate of preceding generations, including Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun. The present advocates of such a measure may attempt 
to disguise it under the name of a “commercial union,” but this 
presents the worst phase of a reciprocity treaty, involving a divi- 
sion of the revenue received from foreign imports either on the 
basis of extent of territory or on the relative number of popula- 
tion, and either would allot to Canadians an excessive and pre- 
posterous share, or far more than their contribution by consump- 
tion of dutiable merchandise. To those who have any practical 
knowledge of the country, of its lack of wealth, and of the 
character of the people, this requires no further argument. 

The rejected Zollverein treaty of 1844, although it would 
have promoted our interests, as was stated in the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, was unanimously rejected by 
the Senate of the United States on a call of the yeas and nays, and 
solely on the ground of paramount constitutional objections, in- 
asmuch as “ the control of trade and the function of taxing belong 
without abridgment or participation to Congress.” The assertion 
of Daniel Webster should never be forgotten: “I hope I know 
the Constitution of my country better than to think a reciprocity 
treaty is constitutional.”” And yet the record will show that the 
Senate, though once saying it would “ne’er consent, consented 
still” more than once to a usurpation of the power to make a 
reciprocity treaty. But few Senators have attempted to show 
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| either the constitutionality or the material and financial advan- 
tages of these treaties, obviously for the reason that the at- 


tempt would turn out a lame and sorry failure. Even if we had 
the power, and Great Britain were to consent that Canada should 
give to the United States privileges not granted even to the im- 
perial government, which never yet has been done, the United 
States would be a large financial sufferer. We might get rid of 
our Treasury surplus, but it would be given to strangers, to those 
who care not for us. 

No commercial reciprocity treaty will ever be accepted by 


: 
| Canada that does not abridge the prosperity of the farming and 
husbandry interests of the United States. The Canadians have 
iron and copper ores, petroleum and coal, in all of which our 
supply is abounding; but they are most in earnest for a better 
market for wheat, oats, potatoes, peas, hops, horses, cattle, and 
wool, and, with their cheaper labor, they could not fail to cripple 
the profits of American farmers on all similar products. Such a 
treaty, or such a union, would be a complete surrender of our 
greatly superior markets to the competition of over four millions 
of people, controlling a vast acreage of the cheapest land, for 
which we should in return only obtain Canadian markets almost 
utterly valueless to our per yple. Like Msop’s goose, we are in- 
vited by the fox to a nominal repast of which it would be im- 
possible for us to partake. It should not be forgotten that a 
reciprocity treaty sets at defiance nearly all of our commercial 


treaties with foreign nations, as we have promised them every 


favor we may grant to others; and those nations, one or all, 
beyond all question, might legitimately claim, upon the conclu- 
sion of such a treaty, equal reciprocity privileges by offering the 
same equivalents to us. 

A reciprocity treaty or commercial union with Canada would 
be a cruel and immediate disadvantage to all of our agricultural 
States, especially those on the border, and could not fail to inter- 
rupt and postpone the prosperity of all of our own large Terri-' 
tories. Strange to say there are a few persons who seem to be- 
lieve that a reciprocity treaty or a commercial union would be 
only a stepping-stone to a permanent union; but surely such 
persons are wholly blind to all of our past experience. Reci- 
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procity, as understood in the Dominion, gives all that is wanted, 
and gives no twist to the tail of the British lion. Marriage seldom 
follows seduction. 

No reciprocity treaty will ever be consented to by the Domin- 
ion that does not open a free fish market in the United States to 
their maritime provinces. All the heroic services of their re- 
doubtable navy are supported only for that end, and their diplo- 
macy can have no other object. If this could be obtained, their 
navy would soon become obsolescent, and its officers might be 
retired on half-pay. A commercial union, as surely as a reciproc- 
ity treaty, would include free fish and much more, and either 
would be absolutely ruinous to American fishermen. 

The revenue to be lost by such a compact, though considera- 
ble, would be no measure of its far-reaching and irreparable de- 
structiveness. The fishermen of the Provinces have no other 
vocation, and, being nearer to the fishing-grounds and fresh bait, 
they make their catch in shorter time and-less perilous voyages 
than is possible for American fishermen. They also are con- 
tented with less returns; when hired they work for less wages, 
and always subsist on a much lower and cheaper grade of fare 
than Americans. The reciprocity treaties we have impatiently 
endured nearly blotted out the tonnage of our fisheries. In 1854 
we had 328,870 tons engaged in the fisheries, and in 1886 it had 
dwindled to no more than 103,843 tons, or to only one-third of 
its former amount. Give up our markets for another twenty 
years and our fishermen would have only the memory of a lost 
art. The natural provincial advantages, coupled with those to 
be acquired by reciprocity, would be insurmountable, and the 
great nursery for American sailors would be closed forever. 

Some of our people favor reciprocity or commercial union 
upon the idea that a market would be opened in Canada for New 
England manufactures, but such calculations do not take into 
consideration the fact of the large body of French Canadians who 
might there be employed in home manufactures at much lower 
wages than are current in the United States. A more trustworthy 
authority, Goldwin Smith, when he would persuade Canada to 
favor the measure, says: “ With a free access to the markets of her 
own continent, she might become a great manufacturing country.” 
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We may as well dismiss all golden dreams about a market in Can- 
ada for manufactures, as we already know that since they adopted 
a protective tariff, the manufactures established in Canada have 
already produced a glut in their own contracted market. 
A commercial union with the Canadian Dominion would not, 
stop short of participation in our coasting trade. At present this] 
+ trade, on both the ocean and lakes, is in a highly prosperous con-| 
dition, and it is about all we have left of our former mercantilg | 
tonnage. The cheap provincial craft, cheaply manned and cheaply'| 
run, would undermine our people in the coasting trade, just as 
’ the Clyde steamers and Norwegian and other foreign tramps have | 
nearly extinguished our foreign carrying trade. 

A commercial union might require an assimilation of tariffs \ 
or the same rates of duty on imports of foreign merchandise by 
both countries, and perhaps the adjustment of our own tariff in 
harmony with the demands of the Dominion, and subordinate to 
the requirements of all our commerce with other foreign nations. 
Manifestly this would be wholly inadmissible. The excise taxes 
of the Dominion and our internal revenue taxes would have to 
be made entirely equal; but the excise taxes are indispensable to 
the Dominion, while our internal revenue taxes are no longer 
needed, and, being a painful memento of the late rebellion, are 
likely soon to be cut down and may disappear altogether. A 
commercial union would be boundless reciprocity without any 
discrimination, and, in case of war between the United States and 
Great Britain, would leave the Canadas with a British governor 
of civil affairs and a British general in command of their military 
forces; and the sudden rupture of the commercial union, with all 
the doors of our northern frontier ajar and defenseless, could not 
fail to present serious embarrassments to our government, if not 
to the few estimable gentlemen whose ideas of such a union are 
nothing if not piping hot. 

At present the Dominion is controlled by the majority sup- 
posed to be most hostile to a union with our republic, and their 
policy has been to obtain commercial privileges by compulsion 
or by legislative thumb-screws.* Taking shelter behind the 

* Such as their recent non-intercourse export duty on logs and manu- 
factured timber of $3.00 per thousand feet. 
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mother country, their fishery provocations have strained our 
peaceful relations. Our people are in no mood to submit to a 
repetition of these provocations. - We offer a full measure of re- 
ciprocity in all the friendly relations of near neighbors, and there 
we pause. 

A political union of all the British North American colonies 
with the United States suggests discussion as to its final success, 
and as to the enduring contentment of all the parties. An ex- 
amination of the fate of such national experiments in past history 
offers no universal assurance of permanence and durability. 
These events challenge the attention of mankind. If the plant- 
ing of any of the dynastic governments of Europe on American 
soil would be repugnant to us, an extension of our dominion 
might equally be repugnant to them. The Monroe doctrine is 
not yet the accepted law of nations. However it may be with 
the plain people, it is unlikely that the governments of Europe 
cherish any love for Americans, and they.would look upon a 
large extension of our republic with extreme jealousy, if not with 
animosity, tempered only with a lively hope that the extension 
would somehow terminate in disaster. Long as the Roman and 
Grecian acquisitions of territory and dominion may have flour- 
ished, and however rich were the conquests of Alexander or of 
Philip II., or of Napoleon, the time came when they all vanished. 
Not wholly unlike some of those now existing of Great Britain, 
they appear to have been too much like a pyramid reversed and 
standing upon the apex. With sixty thousand British-born sol- 
diers, two hundred and fifty-three million natives of India are 
held in absolute subjection, and, except in the time of great 
mutinies, are made to pay an annual tax of one hundred million 
dollars on land, fifty million on opium, and thirty-six million on 
salt. This enormous possession of Great Britain is likely to be 
securely held, to furnish “ Englishmen with a career and English 
manufacturers with a market,” as long as the different castes of 
India and the different religious creeds can be made to antagonize 
each other. The imperial government has some difficulties in 
keeping Russia out of Constantinople and Afghanistan, and more 
from letting France into Egypt. Here as elsewhere, however, if 
it has any wolf by the ears it seems determined not to let go. 
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The indirect tribute of trade is still maintained, even in the 
colonies said to govern themselves; but the thread that binds 
them as British dependencies is very slender, and strengthened 
mainly from love of titles and personal allegiance. England made 
the union with Scotland a success, but has not yet succeeded with 
Ireland, and holds it, much as Germany holds Alsace and Lor- 
raine, with a vigorous clasp of an iron hand. It required years 
of border warfare for Russia to subjugate the unruly chiefs of 
Caucasus. It was years after the dismemberment of Poland 
before “order reigned in Warsaw.” The aggrandizements of 
France have mainly come to grief, as have those of Spain. The 
general outlook of these national speculations does not seem to 
be strongly commended, either by prudence or morals. 

A considerable portion of the people of Canada are new set- 
tlers who have been aided to get there, or are frontiersmen with- 
out capital, who are subduing a surrounding wilderness, a wilder- 
ness which furnishes the largest item of their exports to Great 
Britain, and they are forced to limit their expenditures by rugged 
economy. But the older habitans are no better off. The same 
high authority I have already cited, Mr. Smith, says: “ Families 
of twenty are not unknown in Quebec. The soil is niggard, the 
climate rigorous, and were the Province an island the pressure on 
the means of subsistence would be the same that it is in Ireland.” 
These people are limited to the consumption of little else than their 
own domestic productions, and their contributions to a national 
revenue through a tariff on imports would be exceedingly small, 
as few of them ever have money “ burning in their pockets.” 

If the British North American Provinces were firmly and 
unitedly resolved upon independence, or upon a union with the 
United States, it is quite improbable that Great Britain would 
resist their determination as a rebellion, but all the power of the 
Crown and all the influence of Victoria’s loyal subjects would be 
vigorously exerted to nip it in the bud, and prevent the Provinces 
from ever reaching any resolution to sunder their present rela- 
tions with the mother country. Great Britain, with so many 
widely-distributed dependencies, cannot afford to risk her prestige 
among European nations by a renunciation of all power over the 
American Provinces. A break here might prove an example 
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elsewhere for other breaks in the empire. So earnest will be the 
resistance of Englishmen to such an overture, inside and outside 
of the Canadian Provinces, that its occurrence is not likely to 
happen during the present generation—always provided that any 
war of Great Britain shall not call for too large a sacrifice on the 
part of the Provinces, where they have no more interest than they 
have in Egypt or Afghanistan. 

There are many grave topics that would require definitive 
settlement prior to any political union. For instance, while the 
number of congressional representatives would be fairly regulated 
by our general law, which fixes the ratio of representation ac- 
cording to the number of inhabitants, the possibly large number 
of Canadian states to be represented in the United States Senate 
would require profound consideration. There are eight of the 
Provinces which appear hitherto to have had a separate and in- 
dependent autonomy in their form of provincial governments. 
These are :-— 


Square miles Population, 
* Census of 1881. 

SL «cin dd aebcedveehbban aed bx 123,200 65,954 ° 
ee 341,305 49 359 

al ig ois our abe eign hb on 20,907 440,572 

CO 20,174 821,233 

cc Rie a Nae ha Oeae hese 188,688 1,359,027 
SE Ee ae ae, ere eee 101,733 1,923, 228 
EE EE PT 40,200 185,000* 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,132 108,891 
Territories and Arctic Islands....... 2,665,253 56,346 


Besides the territories and Arctic islands, if all these Provinces 
were to be admitted as States there would be sixteen added to the 
number of United States senators, eight based on the four States 
with only 409,294 of population, or double the number of their 
representatives in the House, where each State would be accorded 
one member, though possibly upon a fraction of the number re- 
quired by the general ratio. All of the Provinces would be likely 
to insist upon being represented in the Senate. To the older 
members of our Union this would not be acceptable. It may be 
true, however, that the Provinces now having the smallest number 
of inhabitants, Manitoba and British Columbia, promise with the 


* As estimated in 1882. 
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greatest certainty a future increase. With the possible exception 
of Ontario, none of the other Provinces are likely to have any 
large and progressive accessions to their numbers. 

The coherence, as a political unit, of sixteen senators, sud- 
denly admitted from the north, would be inevitable, and they 
would soon learn their power to build up or to break down both 
measures and men. The future success or failure of parties 
might depend upon their Canadian policy. 

The present nomenclature of the Provinces would serve for 
the most part quite as well if applied to States; but to speak of 
Prince Edward Island as a State would be rather elongated, per- 
haps slightly unrepublican, and the name of British Columbia 
might be wholly changed for the better, as a British State would 
be a palpable misnomer, and the State of Columbia could not fail 
to be often confounded with the District of Columbia. 

The public lands of the respective parties present questions 
of importance. Our public lands, whether for settlement as 
homesteads or as sources of revenue, would become common 
property to be disposed of for the general welfare, as much for 
the benefit of Canadian States as for the rest of the Union, and 
the public lands of the Canadas would therefore have to be ceded 
to the United States to be held on similar terms. 

The absolute cleavage and abandonment of the power of Great 
Britain over any part of the North American continent would 
be a sine gua non on the part of the United States. There must 
be nothing left to breed national contention, and, although the 
extreme hyperborean regions north of the Canadas are destitute 
of much commercial value, when our flag goes north it should 
cover the whole country. 

Canada was originally a colony of France, and there are row 
over a million of French Canadians, described by Goldwin 
Smith, the eloquent propagandist of commercial union, as an 
“unprogressive, religious, submissive, courteous, and, though 
poor, not unhappy people.” He adds, that while “they have a 
very indifferent reputation as farmers,” “they are governed by 
the priest with the occasional assistance of the notary.” This 
certainly is not high commendation. Retaining in a poor way 


their French language, they have not been assimilated or angli- 
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cized, perhaps cannot be Americanized, and we have yet to learn 
that the Latin race have anywhere appeared to accept of a re- 
publican form of government with any staying enthusiasm. 

The English civil service system has long served to provide in 
English colonies a refuge for the destitute younger sons of the 
aristocracy, and this class, with those dependent upon British 
pensions and annuities, must be expected to perpetuate national 
animosities and long to remain so wedded to the British monarchy 
as to be unable to contemplate a republic without hereditary 
hatred. The loyalists or tories, who left our country during and 
after the Revolution, have nursed and retained much of their 
ancient bitterness, on the ground that they were not treated with 
proper magnanimity, and these, with their descendants, are hos- 
tile to all republican theories and methods of government. 

The six or seven hundred millions which the mother country 
has now invested in the provinces would be fruitful of evil in- 
fluence, of litigation, and, in important cases of non-payment, of 
serious national complications. 

The various Indian tribes of the United States have been for 
many generations a source of large expense and bloody raids and 
outbreaks. In fact, they are still the skeletons in the closets of 
our War and Interior Departments. Unfortunately, the Canadian 
Dominion, with its sixty-four different tribes or bands of Indians, 
is comparatively more seriously burdened with this unwelcome 
and destitute race, all of whom have had and must continue to 
have assistance in their sorry struggle for life, especially in an 
extreme northern climate. To the Canadians they bring a large 
item of expense, and to us the expense would be much larger, as 
our system of support has been far more generous. 

The annual appropriation of the Dominion for fishery boun- 
ties is $150,000; for superannuation, $202,285; for aid to immi- 


gration, $462,863; and for subsidies and steamship subventions, 


a 
$273,496. Whether or not all these peculiar benefactions would 
continue to be maintained by the United States after the union 
had been consummated, would have to be determined in advance 
or they would lead to sectional controversy. 

The Dominion is the owner of several very necessary canals, 
and the Union would therefore be relieved from their future con- 
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struction; but the annual cost of their maintenance would have 
to be assumed, and some of them are so inferior as to require re- 
placement by larger and better works. The relation of the 
Dominion government to its railways is extraordinarily hetero- 
geneous. Nearly all of them have been subsidized or assisted, 
and several are owned by the government. Whether they are 
self-supporting or an annual tax, they are surely a source of 
vexation to be dreaded in their administration, and of probable 
financial deficits. 

The public debt of the Canadian Dominion, however formida- 
ble, would have to be paid or assumed by the United States in 
case of a political union. Its present amount in proportion to 
population is more than three times as much as that of the 
United States; and the latter is being rapidly reduced, while that 
of the Dominion for the last twenty years has steadily increased 
in every year except two. Assuming the population of Canada 
in round numbers to be four millions, and ours sixty-four mill- 


ions,* 


our public debt should be sixteen times as much as that 
of the Dominion; but their debt is $273,187,626, less $45,873,- 
715 assets, leaving a net debt of $227,313,911; and our debt, 
less cash on hand, is $1,137,290,036. To equalize the debts, 
that of the Dominion should not be over $75,000,000, or that 
of the United States not less than $3,632,000,000. Undoubtedly 
the heavy burden of the Dominion can be more safely borne by 
the United States, but the load is far from being attractive. 
Some of the loans of the Canadian Dominion have been guaran- 
teed by the imperial government, and the larger part of their 
public debt is payable in London, in 1906, 1908, and 1918, in- 
volving a semi-annual export of gold. Before Great Britain 
would be willing to renounce her supremacy, it would be very 
natural for her to wait until relieved from all of these obligations. 

We do not need the Canadian Dominion as a place of refuge 
for redundant population. We do not need it for the purpose of 
enrolling their young men in our army. We do not need it for 
the purpose of increasing our revenue, and, if we did, the balance 
would be found on the other side of the account. 

The several Canadian Provinces, by union with the United 


* Slightly underestimated in each case. 
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States, would become the youngest of our sisterhood of States, 
demanding and commanding our affectionate attention, in such 
appropriations as older States have received for internal improve- 
ments of their numberless rivers and harbors, for public buildings, 
and for all the expenditures where our national government has 
been accustomed to bear the burden. No just demands in these 
respects could be refused, and in an era of good feeling the in- 
creased national expenditures might be prodigal rather than eco- 
nomical. The idea that the Canadas would be an acquisition of 
national wealth must be summarily dismissed. 

A reciprocity treaty or a commercial union with the Canadian 
Dominion, were it possible to set aside all constitutional inhibi- 
tions, would be, as heretofore, unequal and disastrous to the 
material interest and general welfare of the United States, and un- 
supported even by the greed of gain or any nobler sentiment. 
Our capital and population so much exceed those of the Dominion 
that any fair and equal reciprocity or partnership is impossible. 
Then, with so many drawbacks and hindrances, why should we 
have any desire to promote a greater measure, which includes all 
the lesser, of a political union? 

We cannot conceal the stubborn fact that the boundary line, 
supposed to separate our country from the British North Ameri- 
can possessions, is for the most part imaginary, and about as in- 
visible on land as on the great lakes. Undeniably the abolition 
of all custom houses across the American continent would be a 
magnificent event in our history, and would make the collection 
of customs revenue infinitely less difficult. Public opinion is in 
no hurry, but has its index finger forever pointing to a union of 
all that lies north of us, as our manifest destiny. 

We can have no prevision of the longevity of nations, and 
their rise and fall are among the great undetermined problems of 
the future; but in the lapse of time these large northern posses- 
sions, if under the peaceful control of the United States, would be 
utilized by American capital and enterprise, which would ulti- 
mately explore and bring into activity their utmost capability. 
Our industries would spread over them. The profits of their agri- 
culture in Ontario and the western territories would be in- 
creased, Canadian mineral wealth would be developed, and their 
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lands and property, with a constant rise in value, would attract 


new settlers and many wide-awake adventurers. A permanent | 


union would remove all the little jealousies so apt to breed in 
small states against greater ones, and prevent warlike conten- 
tions about petty causes. 

It is by no means a new question, and was provided for as 
early as 1777, in Article XI. of the Confederation, as follows: 

** Canada acceding to this confederation and joining in the measures of 
the United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all the advantages 
of, this Union; but no other colony shall be admitted to the same, unless 
such admission shall be agreed to by nine States.” 

To carry this into effect, a committee of three was appointed 
to procure a translation of the articles of confederation to be 
made into the French language, and to report an address to the 
inhabitants of Canada. A masterly address was accordingly 
drawn up by Mr. Dickinson, from which I make the following 
extract: 

‘* The injuries of Boston have roused and associated every colony from 
Nova Scotia to Georgia. Your Province is the only link wanting to com- 
plete the bright and strong chain of union. Nature has joined your coun- 
try to theirs; do you join your political interests; for their own sakes they 
never will betray you. The happiness of a people inevitably depends on 
their liberty and their spirit to assert it. The value and the extent of the 
advantages tendered to you are immense. Heaven grant you may not dis- 
cover them to be blessings after they have bid you an eternal adieu.” 

This shows our earliest Congress to have looked upon a union 
with the Canadian Provinces as worthy of their highest efforts. 
Great Britain, however, with the help of the Indian tribes, suc- 
ceeded in retaining the Provinces, and our weak military attempts, 
under Arnold and Allen, to bring them into the fold of the 
stars and stripes resulted in pitiful failures. But to-day the plea 
of nature is as potential as it was a hundred years ago. We feel 
that there should be no divided empire on the great lakes, and 
we are not insensible to the grandeur of a continental boundary. 

The few French and Spanish inhabitants who came to us 
with the Louisiana purchase, soon became Americanized, and 
learned and adopted the English language in their legislative 
assemblies, their courts, and their laws. In fact, our acquisitions 
of territory, hitherto, with only inconsiderable accessions of pop- 
ulation, have presented no serious obstacles to national expansion. 

A Canadian union would perpetuate our peace policy, as well 
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as our policy of a small standing army, and would have no re- 
ciprocity of retreat for criminal fugitives. 

The very extensive wheat fields of the Canadian territories 
as a supplement to our own, would prove a welcome guaranty 
against any possible future deficiencies of American crops. Their 
bituminous coal would be convenient to our Eastern States, and 
there might be an equal demand for our abundant anthracite in 
their wintry climate. Certainly the cost would be considerably 
cheapened. Their wild lands would be a timely and almost 
boundless reinforcement of our forest and timber lands. <Al- 
though our original hardy American fisherman could not be ex- 
pected to survive a Canadian union, all the fisheries and all the 
fishermen would at last be ours, and the difference would be 
chiefly noted among our future throng of sailors by their slightly 
provincial accent. Our naval squadrons would still be manned | 
by thoroughly-trained seamen. 

The people of the Dominion are largely. of the same Eng- 
lish-speaking stock with ourselves. Their jurisprudence and 
courts are based on similar general principles. They have been 
practically instructed in a representative form of government, and 
understand the omnipotence of.popular majorities. There is some 
reason to hope that, as additional States, their history would be 
fairly creditable and not greatly inferior to that of some of our 
older States. 

A union must first be asked for on the part of the Dominion 
or it will not be worth the having. It cannot be hastened by 
any effort of ours, but all such efforts will retard it. If there is 
now a great difference in the estate and property of the parties, 
that difference will be likely to be greater fifty years hence. 
There is no reason why the United States should take the initia- 
tive as to a union with the Canadas. With the highest Christian 
ethics, let us do unto them whatsoever we would have them do 
unto us; and if ever the effervescent predictions concerning our 
“manifest destiny ” shall, by the determination of Providence, be 
fulfilled, we may hope American statesmanship will be sufficient 
to give assurance that a union with our northern neighbors will 
advance the future dignity of our country and the permanent 
prosperity of the people. 

Justin S. MORRILL. 
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In a former number of the Forum I sketched a plan for a 
university in the city of Washington which should be an ex- 
i amining but not a teaching body, and which should award 
scholarships and fellowships in other institutions but should not 
have any instructing faculty of its own. I now present a plan 
which may be supplementary to that, or substituted for it—the 
plan of a university for instruction. 


Down to about twenty-five years ago an American university 
was 2 very simple thing indeed. Apart from a few outlying pro- 


fessional departments, it consisted generally of the “college 
roper,” in which the great mass of students were carried, will- 
hich the great f student 1, will 


r ingly or unwillingly, through the same simple, single course, 

¢ without the slightest regard for differences between them in aims, 
tastes, or gifts. The minds of the students were supposed to be 
developed in the same manner as are the livers of the geese at 
Strasburg—every day sundry spoonfuls of the same mixture 
forced down all throats alike. 

That was probably the lowest point in the history of higher 
education during the past hundred years. It had not the advan- 
tages either of the tutorial system in the English universities or 
of the professorial system in the German universities. Nor had it 

the advantages of that earlier period in our own country, when 

££ strong teachers came directly into living contact with their 

students; as in the legendary days of Yale, when President 

+ Dwight in the chair grappled with Calhoun upon the benches; 

. or of exceptional places later, as when President Hopkins fought 
over various questions with his student Gartield. 

The whole system had become mainly perfunctory. A few 
students did well in spite of it, but the scholarly energies of 
most were paralyzed by it. Anything like research or investiga- 
tion by an under-graduate, in any true sense, was unknown. The 

< 
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only course provided consisted, as a rule, of a very moderate 
amount of Latin and Greek, read by the majority in every class 
after the freshman year from concealed translations; of mathe- 
matical problems, very frequently copied from smuggled papers; 
of a little rhetoric, physics, political economy, moral philosophy, 
logic, physiology, and modern history, mainly recited from text- 
books; and all culminated at commencement in the bestowal of 
diplomas in a Latin which few of the recipients could understand, 
preceded by orations on such subjects as “Great Thinkers,” 
“Great Statesmen,” “The Real and the Ideal,” “ The Ambition 
of Napoleon,” and “The Importance of the Classics.” 

Such universities required little endowment. The professors, 
though frequently men of high character and ability, were few 
and poorly paid, the salaries being mainly determined by the 


price at which trustees could fill the faculty with clergymen who 


had proved unsuccessful as pastors. Money was also saved by 
requiring one professor to teach many different subjects, his in- 
struction being considered satisfactory if by diligent reading he 
could keep just ahead of his students. Much money was saved, 
too, by the employment of tutors, for tutors came cheap. © They 
were as arule young men just out of college, “ very poor and 
very pious,” who while studying in the adjacent theological 
school would, for a small stipend, sit in a box three times a day 
and “hear recitations.” This, as a rule, meant hearing young 
men give the words of a text-book as nearly as possible, or con- 
strue Latin or Greek mainly from the inevitable surreptitious 
translation, the tutor rarely discussing the subject or making the 
slightest comment on it, but simply making a mark upon his 
private book to denote his view of the go xlness or badness of each 
performance. This was probably the most woeful substitute for 
education ever devised by the unwisdom of man. Occasionally 
a bright instructor galvanized an appearance of life into it, but it 
was dead. A few great men rose above it, but generally the 
aspirations even of excellent teachers were stifled in the atmos- 
phere it engendered. Cheapest and worst of all were the instrue- 
tors in modern languages, refugees thrown on our shores by the 
various European revolutions during the first half of the century ; 
an unkempt race who were willing to submit to the practical 
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jokes of sophomores for wages which would barely keep soul and 
body together. 

As to equipment, all was on the same cheap scale. A few 
recitation rooms and lecture halls, with sundry barracks full of 
bedrooms, not over clean, answered the main requirements as 
regarded buildings. The library had generally, as its nucleus, 
the duplicates and sometimes the entire collections of books con- 
tributed by devoted clergymen; about these had been gathered 


small gifts from other public-spirited donors; and these were sup- 


plemented by sets of reviews, more or less complete, and the 
controversial and other literature of the religious sect which the 
university happened to represent. This was ample, since the 
faculty had little motive for research, and the students were not 
encouraged to read anything beyond their text-books. As to what 
little pretense of research there was, the controversial works en- 
abled the faculty to hold their own against the faculties of other 
universities, representing other religious sects; and the sets of 
reviews enabled the undergraduates to “read up” for their essays 
and orations. 

As to apparatus for illustration, in chemistry the collections 
of Professor Silliman at New Haven and of Professor Hare at 
Philadelphia were in the forefront; yet what seemed to them and 
to their audiences in the days before the Civil War ample, would 
now be thought ludicrously inadequate. Still more marked is 
the change in physics; a collection of apparatus which twenty- 
five years ago was thought most creditable to the largest of our 
universities, would not exhibit the rudiments of the science, as it 
is now developed, to an intermediate school. 

Of chemical laboratories, in the present sense of the word, 
forty years ago there were none; and I can well remember, at a 
more recent period, the contempt with which we students in the 
“college proper” at Yale—“studying the classics ’—looked 
down upon men in the rudimentary laboratory of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, “ fussing with bottles.” And at a period much 
more recent, working laboratories in physics, agriculture, biol- 
ogy, botany, and civil, mechanical, mining, and electrical en- 
gineering, were not dreamed of. As to observatories, in all the 


larger institutions, save one or two, a celestial globe, and a porta- 
32 
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ble telescope which would show Saturn’s rings to the junior 
class, were thought sufficient. As to illustrative material, that 
vast wealth of it which now forces upon a graduate the conviction 
that he lived too soon, was unknown. Usually there were sundry 
cabinets of specimens, rarely if ever brought into the class rooms, 
but which served to make a salutary impression upon visitors at 
commencement 

Such was the general condition of the leading American uni- 
versities about the middle of this century. Now all has been 
changed; the development in the higher education, even during 
the last twenty years, in the subjects taught, in the courses pre- 
sented, in the number of professors, in libraries, laboratories, 
collections for illustration and research, and in buildings, has 
been enormous. Institutions for the higher education, where 
they have been fitly developed toward the proper standard of a 
university, have been obliged to enlarge their teaching force, 
equipment, and buildings, on very much the same scale of in- 
crease seen in our railroads, ocean steamers, hotels, and business 
generally. In those good old times of thirty years ago, two or 
three hundred thousand dollars was thought a ‘great endowment 
for a university, and twenty thousand dollars a sufficient endow- 
ment for a professorship. Less than twenty years ago, a speaker 
at a great national conference of the largest of all Protestant sects 
in America declared, in a burst of eloquence, and amid deafening 
applause: “We must have the best university in this nation; we 
must have the best university in the world; we must have it if 
it requires a capital of five hundred thousand dollars.” Sancta 
simplicitas ! 

But all this is outgrown. The day when the function of a 
university was to force a great body of young men through the 
same simple, illogical process vaguely called “ mental discipline,” 
is gone. There has come a demand fora far greater range of 
studies, giving not only fitting discipline but the highest know]- 
edge needed in the various professions. There must be a large 
array of courses suited to the tastes and aims of different men; 
libraries in which students may at least begin to investigate the 
best thought and acquisitions of every country in every field; 
laboratories in chemistry, physics, botany, biology, civil en- 
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gineering, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, and 
the like, where votaries of various sciences may learn the best 
methods in every sort of research. There has come, too, a de- 
mand for specimens of practical use in every branch of natural 
science, and for collections of apparatus in which a single instru- 
ment sometimes costs more than the whole equipment of a de- 
partment under the old system; also for large corps of profes- 
sors, most of them specially trained, and who, if fit for much, 
must be paid large salaries. A leading professor has become a 
personage; various institutions compete for him, often raising his 
salary to a figure which once would have filled boards of trustees 
with dismay. It does not equal yet the sum customary among 
distinguished city clergymen, lawyers, presidents of banks or 
railroads, consulting engineers, and cooks of New York million- 
aires; but it is rapidly nearing these figures, and it ought to do so. 

To found an institution and call it a university, in these days, 
with an income of less than a quarter of a million of dollars a 
year, is a broad farce. Even with that sum many of the most im- 
portant spheres of university activity must be neglected. Twice 
the amount is not more than adequate, and Harvard University, 
which has an income of more than twice that amount, is at this 
moment showing cogent reasons for demanding more. 

And the tendency is ever toward a greater expenditure. 
This is neither to be scolded at nor whined over. Just as the 
material demands of this wonderful time have created vast hotels, 
steamships, and railway systems, so the moral and _ intellectual 
demands are creating great universities. One result is as natural 
and normal as the other; indeed all are parts of one great 
demand. To go back from the present universities to the old 
sort of colleges would be like giving up railroads and going back 
to stage coaches. The gentlemen who purpose to meet this de- 
mand in education by endowing colleges or universities no better 
equipped than the best of thirty years ago, are like men who 
should offer skiffs to persons wishing to cross the Atlantic, or 
gigs to those wishing to visit California. 

To provide and maintain an efficient university library to-day 
costs more than was required thirty years ago to maintain a large 
college; to carry on any one of the half-dozen laboratories re- 
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quired for a university may cost in these days a sum larger than 
some of our largest universities then required. Tle simple 
refugee is no longer thought sufficient for instruction in modern 
languages; nothing will now serve save at least one thorough 
scholar trained at home and abroad to present each language and 
literature. A tutor to “hear recitations” in rhetoric and sundry 
declamations no longer suffices in any university worthy of the 
name; professors and lecturers are now required who can open 
up all the great fields of English literature. 

The good old way of setting some professor or tutor who hap- 
pens to have a little spare time at “hearing recitations” from a 
manual of dates or from some little text-book, no longer suffices 
for instruction in history. Now, in each of our larger universities, 
half-a-dozen or more professors and lecturers are required, each 
to go thoroughly into some worthy field of ancient or modern 
history, or the history of civilization, or the political or constitu- 
tional or social history of the United States, England, or some 
other leading country. In political economy, international law, 
constitutional law, and the like, it no longer suffices to have a 
term of recitations, supplemented, perhaps, by a few lectures from 
some aged lawyer whose time is no longer demanded by clients. 
There has come a need in each of these fields for professors or 
special lecturers of high ability, and for enough of them to pre- 
sent both sides of strongly-controverted questions. 

In those good old days the university drove its students, 
under pains and penalties, to hear the preaching of the college 
pastor. No great salary was required to fill such a position, for 
what it lacked in remuneration was made up in stimulus from 
the half-fledged wits in the student magazines. Now it begins to 
be thought better to attract students than to drive them, and this 
can be done only by paying salaries sufficient to command the 
services of the most eminent clergymen, men who can present 
with force the highest moral and religious thought of their time, 
as is done at Harvard and Cornell. 

Formerly, as to physical culture, nothing was done save to 
provide a sort of barn with a few ladders and bars, more abhor- 
rent to most of the students than were the recitations. Very 
rarely was there any one to indicate the use of gymnastic appar- 
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atus or its proper gradation and limitations. The result was that 
American university graduates were too often ex officio dyspeptics. 
Now, every university worthy of the name sees more and more the 
necessity of large, fully-appointed gymnasiums with thoroughly- 
trained physicians as directors, and skillful assistants to stimulate, 
guide, and curb youthful zeal in this field; and all this adds to 
the necessity for large funds. 

Such are a few of the causes of the increasing demands for 
university endowment. A leading result of the satisfaction of 
these demands is a process of separation and crystallization among 
our higher institutions of learning, which is now fully begun. 
The larger ones, to the number of perhaps twelve or fifteen, are 
becoming universities; the smaller are tending toward the posi- 
tion of intermediate colleges—the missing link between the uni- 
versities and the public-school system—a position than which 
none can be more useful and honorable if frankly accepted. 

A cause and result of all this process is a discernment more 
and more clear that while the intermediate and collegiate instruc- 
tion, having as its aim general discipline and culture, can best be 
given in the smaller institutions, with a small faculty, little ap- 
paratus, and a library of moderate size, the higher university in- 
struction now demanded in the various literatures, sciences, and 
arts, and for the various professions, has become so developed 
that no worthy success can be had save with large teaching 
bodies, libraries, equipment, and endowment. 

Institutions fitted to do well as intermediate colleges, whether 
now called universities, colleges, or high schools, number already 
several hundred, and of these, the colleges carried on by the 
Society of Friends at Swarthmore, Haverford, and Bryn Mawr, 
near Philadelphia, are, of all within my knowledge, the best and 
most truly flourishing, because conducted with the most thorough- 
ness, cleanliness, and intellectual honesty; and our other smaller 
colleges, even many called universities, would do well to profit 
by their example. A little ‘“ Quaker honesty” in calling things 
by their right names at several such institutions would greatly 
increase the number of their students, and would raise them 
enormously in capacity for good work, in the estimation of the 
country, and in their own self-respect. 
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Of the greater institutions which have the endowments or 
other advantages likely to lead to a real university development 
I shall now say nothing, but shall -call attention simply to two 
centers especially fitted by position, influence, the concourse of 
scholars, and the accumulation of means and material, for the de- 
velopment of two great universities which will serve to strengthen 
and aid the growth of all the university germs now existing in 
various parts of our country. 

The first of these centers is the city of New York. It has 
Columbia College, old, honored, with perhaps the largest endow- 
ment of its kind in the United States, with the best facilities for 
drawing into its faculty leading men in every department, and 
with boundless opportunities for raising the tone of the great city 
in which it stands, and so of the country at large. Unfortu- 
nately the great majority of its trustees have long since proved 
themselves blind to their opportunities. Two men, one a 
statesman, the late Samuel B. Ruggles, and the other a scholar, 
President Barnard, have done all they could to rescue the insti- 
tution from this inadequacy; but the fact remains, that while 
Columbia College might have exerted a great civilizing and en- 
lightening force on the metropolis and on the country, like the 
University at Berlin, the College of France, the Sorbonne, and 
the Polytechnic School at Paris, the Academy at Geneva, the 
School of Higher Studies at Florence, and indeed like similar 
institutions in nearly every European capital, it has been, despite 
the labors and protests of the president and a minority of his col- 
leagues, maintained as nearly as possible in the condition of an 
ordinary high school, kept out of all the currents of civic pride or 
sympathy, thrust into the noisiest and most unfit corner of the 
city, and cooped up in buildings and space enormously costly 
but entirely insufficient. The main body of its trustees have 
resembled savages who have found a watch. The only hope re- 
maining is that, having overridden the late president and the 
admirable faculty gathered under his auspices, they may now 
choose an equally competent new head, and, chastened by the 
evident consequences of their previous errors, follow his counsels. 
They will do well to reflect that in university matters the Napo- 
leonic dictum, “One poor commander is better than two good 
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ones,” applies; certainly one good president who puts his whole 
thought, knowledge, experience, and ambition into a university, 
is better as a leader than a small mob who give to the university 
only their whims, prejudices, and the dregs of their thoughts. 
If other proofs were wanted, the recent history of Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, the University of Michigan, 
Tulane, and Cornell would abundantly show this. Of this central 
position for a university, great and commanding though it is, I 
shall say no more at present. 

The second great center, and the one to which I shall next 
call especial attention, is Washington. It has as yet no proper 
endowment; that, in view of the thin Javssez-faire doctrine now 
dominant, must be supplied by some citizen or citizens rich 
enough to furnish the millions required, great enough to know 
what this would do for their country, and ambitious enough to 
see the high place which such a gift would give to the man who 
makes it—a place in history infinitely higher than that of two- 
thirds of our presidents, statesmen, or generals. 

Regarding the advantages of Washington as the seat of a uni- 
versity, the splendid foundations already existing there in men, 
means, and material, and what might be built on this basis, I 
shall speak in another article. 

ANDREW D. WHITE. 
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In this and in articles which are to follow, I shall endeavor 
to bring the present condition of the people of the United States 
into a form of statement which will enable readers to whom sta- 
tistics are apt to be very dry and uninteresting, to understand the 
bearing of many questions now pending. Persons who are not 
accustomed to deal with figures in very large sums, and to whom 
the incomprehensible millions of our national book-keeping carry 
but a confused impression, may easily comprehend the facts on 
which all fiscal or financial legislation ought to be based when 
the large sums of the national accounts are reduced to the quan- 
tities and values of a corresponding community of 6000 persons. 
In this essay I have assumed the existence of a community of 
6000 souls whose conditions as regards occupations, industries, 
production, division and utilization of land, etc., are as nearly as 
may be identical with those of the people of the United States in 
1880, when the population was 50,000,000, or in the present year, 
when it is more than 60,000,000. I have made use only of such 
census figures as I believe to be worthy of trust or which I could 
substantially verify myself. Disregarding fractions, then, the 
following computations relating to 6000 people correspond to the 
figures which would apply to the present population of the coun- 
try, assuming that no material change has occurred since the 
census of 1880 in their relative occupations and production. 
The figures of foreign commerce have not held quite the same 
proportions, but in other matters of production and distribution 
there has probably been but little change. 

I assume a typical township which covers 300 square miles. 
It is about 25 miles long east and west, and 12 miles wide north 
and south. It comprises 192,000 acres of land, of which about one- 
half, or 96,000 acres, is good arable land; the rest is about 
equally divided between pasture, mountain, and forest. A little 
over twenty per cent. of the arable land, about 30 square miles, 
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or 20,000 acres, is under the plow. Within this area of 300 
square miles there are 6000 people, of whom 2000 (1700 males 
and 800 females, including 35 boys and 14 girls of 15 years or 
under) are occupied for gain, or are doing something by which 
they may get a living for themselves, each one on the average 
supporting two others, either in farming, manufacturing, mining, 
or trading, or in professional or personal services. The 2000 who 
are occupied for gain are occupied substantially as follows: 
870 as farmers (490) and farm laborers (380), doing their work 
in part by machinery, mainly by the use of tools and implements 
driven by horse or manual power; 226 occupied in personal serv- 





doing their work 
mainly by hand; 224 laborers not on farms—hewers of wood and 


ice—servants, draymen, hackmen and the like 


drawers of water, diggers and delvers; 214 mechanics or artisans, 
working where the work is to be done individually rather than 
collectively, and operating tools rather than machinery; 200 oc- 
cupied in the collective work of the factory, operating machinery 
rather than using tools; 86 employed upon railways—en- 
gineers, firemen, and the like—omitting common laborers; 30 
miners; 200 persons engaged in mental rather than in manual or 
mechanical industry, using their heads rather than their hands— 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, literary persons, heads of corpora- 
tions, merchants, traders, and the like. 

The study of the occupations of the people may enable one 
to make a better estimate of their average income or product than 
any figures which can be compiled in a census; therefore it may 
be useful to make even a closer subdivision of these pursuits 


Occupied in agriculture : 


re pieeta eee ewe a eareeins 500 
EEE CTE EEOC TRIE TO CEE TT 870 
—-— 870 
Occupied in personal service : 
PN cade Haranhabdicseeeinadisiceenks 4 
Domestic servants, waiters, laundresses, coachmen, 
Te i oie Ot eatin ued aie ed cickwwwe Se 
POUR TEE OI oid oc diniiccin secenes cucsees 20 
Others, including mariners and police ............ 44 
— 226 
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Occupied in the mechanic arts : 
Carpenters, wheelwrights, lumbermen, and other 


a 56 
ek oc cet ebak kere acek ieee Oe 
ee eee eat. kad atl ewe ra eae eae 14 
rae ea i es eee 12 
All other aieoniien Sab erie saie a talerar eek wala kd axe akkcoin? | 
— 214 
Occupied in the collective or factory system : 
Workers in textile factories. . i aac 
Metal workers in blast furnaces, ‘emelting shops, ma- 
chine shops, and the like, worked on the factory 
Nc uxlksd. seg cumm eh ibaa ees ke ts ah'eune.6abroe's 36 
Clothiers, tailors, and tailoresses................... 50 
Boot and shoe makers and hatters.......... ; 3 
All other people who work in the factory rather 
Rs 6 55 at wen Ebhe die eke ese pa ualw ys 30 
— 200 
Occupied on railways, omitting common laborers : 
Railway engineers, conductors, firemen, and brake- 

ESE chs nicks e sees aks cee se wraba- kaso eees 36 
Ce Ree ete rad eh Sten s eine was ee ealesieas 30 
Occupied in mental work : 

ive ibanevahaseessenaswsanae eases Se we 
I. ci sink bckenane ve Nese sends oesisevasen a aw 
RN a OL a erm & 
Professors, teachers, musicians, and liter rary people, 30 
Presidents of corporations, banks, railways, insur- 

ance companies, and the like.......... eee oe 
Merchants and traders... oo. 2 ccccccccccccscces a 
Clerks, salesmen, saleswomen, and book- keepers.. 64 i 


This classification by occupations is not an absolutely correct 
one, but it suffices for the general purpose of indicating the con- 
dition of the people. In former times, before the adoption of the 
factory system, each little community was to a large extent self- 
sustaining. The material for garments was spun and woven 
in the household. The farmer was a mechanic and almost of 
necessity a jack-of-all-trades, while the mechanic was apt to do a 
little farming. The local tailorand tailoress made the clothes. 
The work of each given community was much less subdivided 
individually than it has been since. Later came the substitution 
of the factory system for making cloth, the farmers’ daughters 
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leaving the farm and finding occupation in the factory. Then 
followed the wholesale clothier, and the local tailor as a maker of 
garments almost disappeared. 

But another phase of the distribution of work results from the 
reduction in railway charges. The railway system, by reducing 
the cost of moving goods to a fraction of a cent per ton a mile, 
practically converts a wide area into a close neighborhood. 
Hence there has been a considerable measure of household manu- 
facture again introduced among farmers, but under wholly new 
conditions. The sewing-machine has become a necessary household 
implement, and the knitting-machine, sometimes owned in the 
farmers’ families but more often owned by a manufacturer of knit 
goods, is widely distributed throughout the farmers’ households 
of the eastern part of the country. The materials for ready-made 
clothing are cut at the manufacturing centers in the cities by the 
great clothiers, sorted, and put up in parcels with the thread, lin- 
ings, and buttons; or the worsted and woolen yarns are made up 
in packages with directions for their use. These materials are then 
distributed throughout the farmers’ families in the Eastern States, 
to be made up into garments or worked into hosiery and knit 
goods, sent back to the cities to be pressed and finished, and then 
distributed for sale. Thus there is a considerable amount of man- 
ufacturing carried on, especially by the women of the farmers’ 
families, which does not appear in the census returns, and the 
women they partly occupied do not appear in the list of those 
who are occupied for gain. The income from such work is small 
in each individual case, but it adds in the aggregate a large ele- 
ment of comfort and welfare to those whose everyday work is 
that of doing the household and dairy work among the agricul- 
tural population of the country. In the mountain section of the 
South, again, the old conditions of small self-sustaining commu- 
nities still survive, but are rapidly disappearing. The people are 
clad in homespun, while the log house and most of its contents 
are the products of the handicrafts of the people. 

We will assume that the typical community is situated upon 
land in the northern rather than in the southern section of the 
country, and that the people are a little better off in personal 
wealth than the average of the whole country. It may be assumed 
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that they dwell in some part of Ohio, in which State the occupa- 
tions of the people correspond very nearly in their proportions to 
the average of the whole country. The present value of all the 
land with all the improvements thereon, including railways, fac- 
tories, machine-shops, dwelling-houses, public buildings, schools 
or colleges, and goods and wares of every description belonging 
to this community of 6000 persons, averages less than $1000 per 
head and amounts in the aggregate to between five and six mil- 
lion dollars. This property is divided very unequally. The 
exact proportion of those who own some part of the land cannot 
be given with any positive accuracy. From two-fifths up to one- 
half of the total valuation consists of the value put upon the land; 
from three-fifths down to one-half consists in the value of the im- 
provements upon it. The data of accumulated wealth are some- 
what uncertain, and the census estimates have been computed at 
different periods on such different niethods as to be almost worth- 
less for purposes of comparison. The property assigned to this 
typical community is probably a third above the average of the 
whole country. The value of all these improvements or capital 
of the community, consisting of railways, factories, workshops, 
machinery, tools, dwelling-houses, and public buildings, also goods 
and wares of every kind, does not exceed $600 worth per head of 
the population and is probably somewhat less. 

The average value of the annual product is about $200 per 
head, or $600 to each person occupied for gain. The capital of 
this community, in ratio to its production, is therefore equal to that 
of the richest State in the Union. In other words, the whole capital 
of the community which has been placed upon the land is only 
equal to three years’ product, even in the richest and most prosper- 
ous parts of the country. The value of the annual product of this 
community at $200 worth per head of the population, or computed 
at $600 worth as the average of each person occupied for gain, 
comes to $1,200,000 a year, including what is consumed by 
farmers and their families upon the farms. In this gross value 
of all that is produced, salable farm products, rated at the farm 
before being moved away, come to $435,000. Assuming that 
each member of the families of the farmers consumes about $33 
worth of the product of the farm at home, the value of the domes- 
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tic consumption of the farmers comes to $87,000. The yield of 
minerals of all kinds, coal, oil, iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, 
etc., comes to $50,000. The yield of the forests is $80,000. The 
value added to the crude products of the farm, the forest, and 
the mine, by manufacturers, mechanics, and others, together with 
the charges for exchange and the cost for conversion and re-con- 
version into a consumable form, together with the product of the 
fisheries, comes to $548,000. 


SUMMARY. 





Primary value of the salable products of the farm ....... $435,000 
SN ONG itis Sawesnd dase eans ¥ Koa ehedee n'y 87,000 
I I 2 ds os i eek eR aNe Savane senereeees 80,000 
I IN oh kde de dane e ene sin auengenns 50,000 

Added in the process of manufacturing and for the cost of 
SII Sho cak busin esa taseaneaesetectiacsenenawe 548,000 
MS 5 08 ba. Ris sidgabeeev ania veseenanase $1,200,000 


It will be observed that, setting aside the sum assigned to 
home consumption on farms, the work of the country is about 
equally divided in value. The crude products of the farm, the 
forest, and the mine come to $565,000. The volume added in the 
process of manufacturing or distributing—of conversion and of 
re-conversion to final use or consumption—comes to $548,000. 

It is a curious thought that all this huge value of traffic, pro- 
duction, distribution, and conversion, has for its end and objec- 
tive point the supply of each inhabitant with a few feet of boards 
over his head, sustained by bricks or timber; about ten pounds 
of wool, sixteen pounds of cotton converted into clothing, a barrel 
of flour, and two or three hundred pounds of meat, each year; 
and a little sugar, a glass of beer, and about five pounds of solid 
or liquid food per day; these constituting the necessaries of life. 
Some one has said that life would not be worth living except for 
its luxuries, and that time would not be worth having except for 
the hours that could be saved for leisure. How much of luxury 
and how much of leisure can the average man get out of what 
fifty to fifty-five cents a day will buy for his shelter, food, and 
clothing? 

It will be observed that 870 farmers and farm laborers were 
occupied in the production of grain, meat, butter and cheese, vege- 
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tables, fibers, and fruit. This group produced more food than 
the 6000 people in this community could consume, all having 
enough and much being wasted. They also produced more cot- 
ton than could be spun or worn, but not enough wool. The 
miners produced more copper and silver than could be used and 
more oil than could be burned, but not enough iron. Some of 
the manufacturers produced more goods than this community re- 
quired. Hence it followed that, at the ratio of 1880, $100,000 
worth of various commodities was sold for export to foreign 
countries. Of the exports, $84,000 worth consisted of the prod- 
ucts of agriculture; $16,000 worth consisted of cotton goods, 
manufactures of metal, tools and implements, oil, manufactured 
tobacco, and the like. These figures are now somewhat changed ; 
the export of farm products is less, of manufactures more. This 
export corresponded to the work of 150 to 160 farmers and farm 
laborers, and 30 to 40 manufacturers, mechanics, and miners; 180 
to 200 in all. It consisted of a part of the product of a much 
greater number, but in proportion to the total the exports of the 
United States represent the work of about ten per cent. of all who 
are engaged in any industry which is directly productive. In 
exchange for this $100,000 worth of goods exported, this commu- 
nity imported from other countries at the ratio of 1880, $75,000 
worth of goods, and $25,000 worth of gold or government bonds 


brought home. The imports consisted of the following articles: 


Yearly Imports. Per Capita Each Year. 
Sugar and molasses ...... $9,500 $1.58 
EG inkit wasew:kaw's os 7,200 1.20 
ON a a as ws -.. 2,400 .40 
NN OT Tr 1,100 18 
Fruits and nuts.......... 1,500 620 


Animals, fish, drugs, dye- 
stuffs, and other neces- 
sary articles which are 





ee See 37,100 2.56 
RS cet acwe .30 
Flax, hemp, jute, and sisal 

Ree er 1,100 18 
Iron and steel, and manu- 

a 5,400 .90 
Hides, leather, and goods, 1,400 23 





en ee 
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Yearly Imports. Per Capita Each Year. 
Tin and tin plates........ 2,000 33 
BN WN s oncetacenseees BGO sc n0 13,700 50,800 33 





Manufactures of 











ee ea hae a ee de 3,300 55 
Rr a ae ed paaie b ie 3,800 .63 
OS i aes ee oa ee. 2,900 AT 
ra .64 
Earthenware.... ........ 600 10 
De eee eet apaaen ees pero 14,900 10 
Fancy goods............. 600 .10 
Spirits and wines......... 900 15 
Tobacco and cigars....... Te 2,300 13 
ING ick cans ccasdacece 7,000 24.200 1.19 

$75,000 $12.50 


It will be observed that the imports from other countries con- 
sist to the extent of one-half of articles of food, which are articles 
either of necessity or of common comfort. Adding to these the 
crude or partly manufactured articles which are necessary to the 
conduct of domestic industry, the proportion of this class of im- 
ports comes to two-thirds of the whole. That part which could be 
spared, if we could not afford to pay for it with the excess of our 
grain, cotton, and oil, comes to only one-third of the total import; 
and that part which may be rightly put under the head of lux- 
uries is but a tithe of the whole. 

Since 1880 exports have proportionately diminished, but im- 
ports have ratably increased about in ratio to population, and the 
above are about the relative values of goods now imported. The 
individual consumption of imported goods is now about $12.50 
per head, on which the duties come to a little less than $4.00; 
in round figures, $16.00 per head duty paid. The exports are 
now about equal in declared value to the imports without the 
addition of duties. As the sum of imports did not balance the 
export in 1880, the remainder was paid for in gold or bonds. These 
imports were taxed at the custom house $24,000, or $4.00 per 
head of 6000 people. 

It will thus appear that about 18 per cent. of the people occu- 
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pied in agriculture in 1880 depended upon a foreign market for 
the sale of their product, to whom were added a few manufac- 
turers and mechanics whose goods were sold for export. The 
export of food and fibers represented 18 per cent. of the products 
of the farm, to which manufactures being added, the whole ex- 
port stood for 8 to 10 per cent. of the work done by all who were 
occupied for gain. The import consisted mainly of articles of 
food or of articles in a crude or partly-manufactured condition 
necessary to the work of the domestic manufacturers; a small 
part only consisted of articles which could be spared, or which 
might under other conditions have been made within the limit of 
the community itself and by its own people. 

It is admitted that a part of this product of $1,200,000 worth 
is distributed in payment for rent of land, to owners in whose 
possession all the occupied land now is. There is still a large 
area of unoccupied land, but it is not yet available for use and may 
not be occupied for a long time to come. It is admitted that 
another considerable part of this product of $1,200,000 worth a 
year is distributed in the form of interest on bonds and mort- 
gages, these evidences of indebtedness belonging to the few 
rather than tothe many. Still another part of this product is 
distributed in the form of profits, and falls to the owners of the 
railways, factories, and other instruments of production constitut- 
ing the capital of the country, in greater or less proportion ac- 
cording to the measure of service which they render to the com- 
munity. Another part is distributed in the form of fees or 
salaries among professional persons, musicians, literary people, 
and the like. Lastly, the greater part of the product is distrib- 
uted in the form of earnings or wages among those who do the 
primary or mechanical work of production and distribution. 
Such being the measure of the whole product, by so much as 
some have a greater share must others enjoy less. If the whole 
sum of $1,200,000 worth were equally distributed, it would not 
even then suffice to meet a very high standard of general com- 
fort and welfare; it would come only to 55 cents’ worth a day 
to each person. This is a large estimate if all were consumed in 
even portions. The whole work of production would still be 
substantially as great as it is now, and would not admit of any 
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considerable amount of leisure on the part of the whole body of 
persons occupied for gain. There would be little relief in the 
hard work of getting a living. But, unless some part of this 
product of $1,200,000 worth of all kinds of goods and wares is 
saved and added to the capital of the community by some one, 
it matters not by whom, the next generation will suffer for want 
of capital. A considerable part of the product is wasted through 
ignorance or vice, while only a small part is wasted in luxurious 
living. ‘‘ Mankind is as lazy as it dares to be,” even now. 

In fact, that part of the product which may be added to the 
capital of the community must itself be consumed in the process 
of reproduction or conversion into capital; therefore the work- 
men who construct the railways, mills, works, and the like, in 
which the savings of the community are invested, get their sub- 
sistence, clothing, and shelter from what is paid them in doing 
this work. The object and end of all production is, therefore, 
in the first instance, complete consumption, the greater part of 
the product being consumed without specific reproduction in the 
form of capital, the smaller part being consumed in the process 
of conversion into capital. Even that part of the product which 
is consumed in the more or less luxurious living of the prosper- 
ous is not wholly consumed by themselves. They may waste a 
part of their income or devote it to purposes which are not re- 
productive and are not necessary to comfort and welfare, such as 
the construction of palatial dwellings, the making of pianos, 
the laying out of fine places, the building of yachts, and the like; 
yet even in this expenditure the workmen who do the work 
obtain their subsistence in return. No man lives to himself 
alone even in a material sense, and each one costs the community 
only what he and those dependent directly upon him consume on 
their own persons. What he spends stands for the subsistence of 
other persons. The rich man or the capitalist merely gives a 
different direction to the consumption of that part of the annual 
product which comes under his control from what it might other- 
wise have taken. It may be neither the most useful direction, the 
wisest, nor the best; it may even be wasteful; but even such 
methods of expenditure cannot be changed without altering the 


conditions of life and taking away the incomes of many of the 
33 
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workingmen, among whom the rich man expends his wealth. 
Liquor and tobacco are computed to cost consumers $75,000 to 
$100,000 a year in each average community of 6000 persons. But 
if each producer or distributor of these articles averages the same 
income as in the other occupations—to wit, $600 each—then 125 to 
167 men supporting 375 to 500 in each average community of 
6000 people, or 1,250,000 to 1,650,000 men supporting 3,500,000 
to 5,000,000 men, women, and children in the whole country, now 
depend on the production and sale of liquor and tobacco for the 
means with which to buy their own food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter. If the production and sale of liquor should be stopped 
they must find other work. Under the present distribution of 
occupations and of products, does any one actually suffer because 
a sufficient quantity of the necessaries of life is not produced? 
So long as no one suffers for lack of land or for want of opportu- 
nity to work for a living in consequence of the accumulation of 
wealth, may not the true remedy for want consist in the ignorant 
rich learning how to spend or direct the material force which 
comes within their control in a better way; and in the ignorant 
poor learning either how to spend or to save the force which 
comes within their control in a way that will give them better 
results? The waste of the many poor costs the community in the 
aggregate far more than the waste of the few rich. True progress 
may consist not in taking away from any, but in adding to the 
production, especially of the means for shelter, of all. 

It may well be remembered that the science of distribution is 
as yet but little comprehended, while production in ample meas- 
ure is absolutely assured. It is less than a century since even 
the English-speaking people began to learn the very alphabet of 
commerce; has that part of the English-speaking people who 
occupy this country yet learned how to spell words of more than 
one syllable in putting together the letters of this alphabet? 
They have learned that trade among themselves has become profi- 
table to all just so far as it is free from obstruction; have they 
yet to learn that trade with other nations may be as profitable 
when free from obstruction? Have they not yet to learn that 
the nation in which the wages or earnings of workmen are the 
highest, because they make their products under the best condi- 
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tions and therefore at the lowest cost, can also gain the largest 
profits and earn the highest wages from the widest international 
commerce? 

We sell to China coarse cotton goods made by weavers who 
arn a dollar a day; yet four-fifths at least of the people of China 
are clothed in coarse cotton goods woven on hand-looms on which 
the weavers cannot earn more than ten cents a day. They pay 
us in tea produced and prepared at wages of ten cents a day, 
which we could not afford to grow at wages of one dollar a day, 
even if it would grow in this country, because we cannot spare 
the time for that kind of hand-work. . We sell flour produced at 
wages four times as high as they are in Belgium, in competition 
with the tillers of small fields in that country, to which machin- 
ery cannot well be applied. We take our pay in part in high- 
priced Brussels lace, made by women who work for the lowest 
wages and under the worst conditions of almost any people in 
Kurope. If we want the lace we could ill afford to make it under 
such conditions. 

In the community of 6000 people which I have taken as an 
example there may be a few paupers, mostly foreign-born; but 
no one in this community is allowed to suffer for want of the 
absolute necessaries of life, except through oversight or accident. 

I have given the probable average product of each person 
occupied for gain at $600 worth per year. This yields, disre- 
garding fractions, what fifty-five cents a day will buy in the form 
of food, fuel, shelter, clothing, and sundries for each man, 
woman, and child; so close does want tread upon the heels of 
plenty. This is in fact a large estimate. There are a great many 
more people whose product is less than fifty cents’ worth a day 
each for themselves and those dependent upon them, than of those 
who earn more; yet this is the richest, most productive and most 
prosperous country in the world. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 











THE RECALL OF MINISTERS. 


THE recent decision of the President, that the continuance of 
Lord Sackville in the office of British minister near our govern- 
ment was no longer acceptable, lends an interest to a considera- 
tion of the circumstances in which the recall of foreign ministers 
has heretofore been asked by our government, and also of the 
circumstances in which foreign powers have asked the recall of 
American ministers. I shall not in this sketch consider the cases 
in which foreign states have refused to receive the men appointed 
by our government as ministers. 

Early in 1788 the Marquis de Moustier arrived in this country 
as the minister from France. He had been trained both in arms 
and in diplomacy. He had been an attaché to the French lega- 
tion in Portugal, and secretary of legation at Naples, and had 
served as minister on a special mission to England after the 
treaties of 1783. Almost immediately on his arrival he began to 
make complaints that he was not treated by our citizens with the 
ceremony and outward respect to which, in his opinion, he was 
entitled. Washington, in private letters, endeavored to soothe 
him. His relations with Jay, then secretary of state, seem not 
to have been satisfactory either to him or to Jay. After Wash- 
ington was inaugurated, he sought to have direct access to the 
President, for the transaction of public business by personal in- 
terviews. Washington indicated plainly that public business 
should be transacted through the secretary of state, and that it 
were generally better done in writing. As early as November 
25th, 1788, Jay expressed to Jefferson, then representing us in 
France, the discontent of the President with the Marquis. Jeffer- 
son wrote as follows to Jay from Paris, February 4th, 1789: 


‘* We had before understood, through different channels, that the con- 
duct of the Count de Moustier was politically and morally offensive. It 
was delicate for me to speak on the subject to the Count de Montmorin. 
The invaluable mediation of our friend, the Marquis de La Fayette, was 
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therefore resorted to, and the subject explained, though not pressed. Later 
intelligence showing tke necessity of pressing it, it was yesterday resumed, 
and represented through the same medium to the Count de Montmorin, 
that recent information proved to us that his minister’s conduct had 
rendered him personally odious in America, and might even influence the 
dispositions of the two nations; that his recall was become a matter of 
mutual concern; that he had understood he was instructed to remind the 
new government of their debt to this country, and that he was in the pur- 
pose of doing it in very harsh terms; that this could not increase their de- 
sire of hastening payment, and might wound their affections; that there- 
fore it was much to be desired that his discretion should not be trusted to, 
as to the form in which the demand should be made, but that the letter 
should be written here, and he instructed to add nothing but his signature; 
nor was his private conduct omitted. The Count de Montmorin was sensi- 
bly impressed, He very readily determined that the letter should be 
formed here, but said that the recall was a more difficult business; that as 
they had no particular fact to allege against the Count de Moustier, they 
could not recall him from that ministry without giving him another, and 
there was no vacancy at present. However, he would hazard his first 
thoughts on the subject, saving the right of correcting them by further 
consideration. They were these: that there was a loose expression in one 
of Moustier’s letters which might be construed into a petition for leave of 
absence; that he would give him permission to return to France.” 


The French secretary then went on to explain how he could 
send Colonel Ternant here as chargé, and if we found him satis- 
factory he would afterward appoint him minister. Jefferson 
concludes: “On the whole, I believe we may expect that the 
Count de Moustier will have an immediate leave of absence, 
which will soon after become a recall in effect.” 

It would seem that Moustier made himself more agreeable 
afteratime. Madison wrote to Jefferson May 27th, 1789: “ Mous- 
tier is become more and more acceptable, or at least less and less 
otherwise.” He returned to France in October, 1789, and was 
sent to Berlin in the following year. From the correspondence 
of Hamilton with Charles Short, our chargé at Paris, it appears 
that Meoustier, both before leaving here and after his arrival in 
Paris, made efforts to induce France to postpone her demands on 
us for our indebtedness to her. Moustier having written to Jeffer- 
son, secretary of state, on November 6th, 1790, that his King had 
transferred him to the court of Prussia, Jefferson, in a very com- 
plimentary reply, says: “The President, in a letter to the King, 
has expressed his sense of your merit and his entire approbation 
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of your conduct while here, and has charged me to convey to 
yourself the same sentiments on his part.” He sends a medal 
and chain of gold “as a testimony of these sentiments.” We are 
left to infer that, while the early complaints about Moustier really 
vaused, his recall, his course during the latter part of his residence 
here commended him to the esteem of our government. Ternant 
succeeded him as minister to this country. 

Genet, who succeeded Ternant, landed at Charleston, 8. C., 
June 8th, 1798, and soon became involved in grave controversies 
with our government. He at once set about fitting out privateers 
to prey on the commerce of England, which in the preceding 
February had become engaged in war with France. He enlisted 
men for the privateers. Prizes which they captured were brought 
into our ports, and Genet claimed with some plausibility that the 
French consuls, under our consular convention of 1788 with 
France, could as admiralty judges condemn the prizes. He in- 
sisted on his right to have the prizes admitted free of duty and 
sold. He persisted in demands which the President could not 
grant without disregarding the obligations that he had recognized 
by his proclamation of neutrality as incumbent on us. Genet 
undertook to set on foot military enterprises, one intended to 
invade Florida from Georgia, and another to recover Louisiana, 
which had been ceded to Spain. In his correspondence with our 
government he used language highly disrespectful to the Presi- 
dent and indulged in impertinent advice to the government, and 
in various ways excited popular clamor against the administra- 
ton. Mr. Jefferson's letter of August 16th, 1793, to Mr. Morris, 
our minister to France, was a masterly review of Genet’s course, 
and in effect asked for his recall. Washington and Knox and 
Hamilton were inclined to discontinue his functions and order 
him away at once, but Jefferson and Randolph favored the 
milder course, which finally the President adopted. On February 
21st, 1794, Fauchet replaced him, and asked in the name of the 
French Republic for his arrest. This request our government 
denied. Genet dared not go home. Having married the daughter 
of Governor Clinton, he settled in New York. 

The request of our government for the recall of Genet was 
the occasion, though perhaps not the cause, of a request from the 
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French Executive Provisory Council for the recall of Gouverneur 
Morris, who had represented us in France since early in 1792. 
Mr. Morris had lived in Paris several years before he was ap- 
pointed minister, had been intimate with the royalist party, and had 
even made a draft of an address for the King to read on accept- 
ing the Constitution. And even after he had entered upon his 
official duties, he had actively engaged in aiding the King to 
escape. His lack of sympathy with the revolutionists was so 
well known that we cannot be surprised that the Jacobins, being 
in power when Genet was recalled, should have asked for his 
recall, This request was complied with, but W ashington, who 
was a warm personal friend of Morris, wrote him a letter heartily 
commending him for his public services. The letter was cap- 
tured on the voyage by a French cruiser, and so came into the 
hands of the French government. 

In 1804, when we were discussing with Spain the question of 
our southwestern boundary, Yrujo, the Spanish minister to this 
country, caused the publication in one of the Philadelphia news- 
papers of an article defending the position of Spain and reflecting 
on the administration. When his attention was called by Mr. 
Madison to the impropriety of such an act, he maintained that 
he had not violated the usages of diplomacy. His recall was 
asked. The Spanish secretary replied that Yrujo had already 
obtained permission to go home at the season suitable for the 
voyage, and requested that without his receiving a formal recall 
he should be permitted to remain until then. This request was 
granted. But he remained month after month. At last Madison 
informed him in a note that his presence in the capital was “ dis- 
satisfactory’ to the President. He replied in a very impertinent 
strain and refused to go away. John Quincy Adams, in con- 
sequence of Yrujo’s impudence, introduced a bill authorizing the 
President at his discretion to order foreign ministers to leave this 
country, but it was not brought to a vote. Madison was much 
annoyed by the impertinence of the Spanish minister. Though 
we do not know the exact date of his departure, we find that in 
1807 Spain was represented by a chargé d'affaires, Foronda. 

Meantime our minister to Spain, Charles Pinckney, was 1n- 
volved in an unpleasant controversy with the Spanish secretary 
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of foreign affairs, Cevallos. He was endeavoring, in 1804, to 
secure the ratification by the King of a convention which had 
been negotiated in 1802, for the settlement of claims. The man- 
ner in which he pressed his arguments, especially his threat to 
inform our consuls on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
commander of our squadron in that sea, that the situation was be- 
coming critical, and to direct them to notify our citizens to be 
ready to withdraw with their property, was so displeasing to the 
King that he at once announced that he should send an extraor- 
dinary courier to the United States to confer with our government. 
In a letter addressed to Monroe, November 9th, 1804, Madison 
Says: 

‘*Pinckney’s recall has been asked by the Spanish government, anc a 
letter of leave goes to him. I suspect he will not return in good humor. 
I could not permit myself to flatter him, and truth would not permit me to 
praise him. He is well off in escaping reproof, for his agency has been 
very faulty as well as feeble.” 


Monroe, who had been in France and England, joined Pinck- 
ney in Madrid in January, 1805, and together they continued in 
vain the negotiations with Cevallos until May 18th. Monroe im- 
mediately quitted Spain, and Pinckney soon after. 

In 1809 occurred the controversy between the British minister, 
Francis James Jackson, and the administration of Madison, which 
resulted in the recall of Jackson on the request of the President. 
When Madison came to the executive office, David Erskine, son 
of the distinguished Lord Erskine, represented Great Britain at 
Washington. He had married an American wife, was a warm 
friend of our people, and was more than ready to co-operate with 
the administration in securing a restoration of the commercial 
relations between Great Britain and the United States, which had 
been interrupted by the British orders in council and our own 
embargo. Mr. Canning, the British secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, named to Erskine three conditions on which the orders 
in council would be revoked, and authorized him to show his in- 
structions to Mr. Robert Smith, our secretary of state. Mr. Ers- 
kine did not avail himself of this liberty, although he did make 
known the three conditions, which in fact formed the substance 
of his instructions. Erskine gave a very liberal construction to 
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his instructions, and entered into an arrangement calculated to re- 
move the obstacles to commercial intercourse. Accordingly, on 
April 19th, 1809, the President issued a proclamation terminating 
on June 10th the embargo and non-intercourse acts, on the under- 
standing that the orders in council would be revoked on that 
day. Hardly had our seaports begun to rejoice over the news, 
when the tidings came that Mr. Erskine had been recalled and 
his action disavowed, on the ground that he had exceeded his in- 
structions. On the 9th of August the President was obliged to 
issue another proclamation, recalling the first and announcing 
that the non-intercourse acts were still in force. The Federalists 
made the most of this embarrassing situation in their strictures 
on the administration. Naturally enough, when Mr. Jackson 
arrived as Erskine’s successor, he found the administration in a 
frame of mind not altogether auspicious for harmonious negotia- 
tions. Moreover, although he had the reputation of an expert 
diplomatist, he had won the sobriquet of “Copenhagen Jackson,” 
from his services as British minister to Denmark at the time of 
the seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807, and his part in that wrong 
to Denmark was not calculated tocommend him here. 

Almost immediately after Jackson’s arrival, early in October, 
we find evidences of friction between him and Smith, the secre- 
tary of state, in the discussions on the demand of our government 
for the reasons for rejecting Erskine’s arrangement. Smith soon 
required Jackson to communicate in writing whatever he had 
to say. Jackson under protest complied. Presently Smith 
complained that Jackson in one of his communications intimated 
that the President, when he made the arrangement with Erskine, 
knew that Erskine was exceeding his authority, and that when 
he was officially informed that the President had no such knowl- 
edge, he insisted on repeating his intimation. He was therefore 
admonished that “ such insinuations are inadmissible in the inter- 
course of a foreign minister with a government that understands 
what it owes to itself.” Jackson's insinuations were based on the 
fact that Smith admitted that Erskine made known to him the 
three conditions ” furnished by Canning, and on Jackson's know]- 
edge that no other instructions were issued to Erskine than those, 
which named these “conditions.” Smith’s denial of Jackson’s 
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intimations rested on the fact that Erskine had not formally shown 
him his instructions, and that the President could not know and 
did not know that his instructions did not warrant his action. 
Jackson, in his reply to Smith’s note warning him against such 
insinuations as he had indulged in, said. 

‘**T have carefully avoided drawing conclusions that do not necessarily 
follow from the premises advanced by me, and Jeast of all should I think 
of uttering an insinuation where I was unable to substantiate a fact. To 
facts, as I have become acquainted with them, I have scrupulously ad- 
hered, and in so doing I must continue, whenever the good faith of His 
Majesty's government is called in question, to vindicate its honor and dig- 
nity in the manner that appears to me best calculated for that purpose.” 

On the receipt of these words, Smith at once, on November 
8th, informed Jackson that no further communications would be 
received from him, and that the British government would be 
informed of the fact. This was a month after Jackson's first 
communication to Smith. Jackson announced, Novermber 13th, 
through his secretary of legation, that he should withdraw to 
New York, and repeated again in substance the assertions which 
the President had deemed offensive. The President’s party in 
Congress deemed it advisable to come to his support, as the attacks 
on him by the Federalists were spirited. Congress therefore 
passed a resolution declaring the words of Jackson “ highly inde- 
corous and insolent.” Josiah Quincy made an elaborate speech in 
the House to prove that Jackson’s language did not properly 
carry the meaning which the administration had accorded to it.* 

It may be true that the President and his party were more 
sensitive to the insinuations of Jackson than they would other- 
wise have been, because of the awkward situation in which the 
failure of the Erskine arrangement left them, and that they were 
not sorry to turn attention from that subject to this supposed 
affront offered by Jackson; but certainly Jackson did not pursue 
a conciliatory or a just course after the President had denied that 
he knew the exact nature of Erskine’s instructions, His lan- 
guage and his tone were objectionable, even insolent. He seems 
to have thought that the arrogance which had succeeded in Den- 
mark would succeed here. 


* Quincy's ‘‘ Speeches in Congress,” 157. The editor, Edmund Quincy, 


says Jackson took a copy of the speech home as the best defense of him- 
self. 
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William Pinkney, our minister to Great Britain, very co- 
ly presented the action of the Preside he Marquis 
gently presented the action of the President to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, then the British foreign secretary. Lord Wellesley’s 
response, which was not given until nearly ten weeks after 
Pinkney’s communication to him, after stating that Mr. Jackson 
had given the most positive assurance that it was not his purpose 
to give offense to our government by any expression or act, criti- 

cised our government as follows: 

‘* The expressions and conduct of His Majesty's minister having, how- 
ever, appeared to the government of the United States to be exceptionable, 
the usuul course in such cases would have been to convey in the first instance 
to His Majesty a formal complaint against his minister, and to desire such 
redress as might be deemed suitable to the nature of the alleged offense. 
This course of proceeding would have enabled His Majesty to have made 
such arrangements, or to have offered such seasonable explanations as 


might have precluded the inconvenience which must always arise from the 
suspension of official communication between friendly powers.” 


Wellesley added that Mr. Jackson was directed to return, but 
would not receive any mark of the King’s displeasure, as his in- 
tegrity, zeal, and ability had long been distinguished, and he did 
not appear to have committed any intentional offense against the 
United States. 

Pinkney was instructed, in case Great Britain purposed to 
have only a chargé at Washington, to take his departure and en- 
trust our affairs in London to a chargé. Wellesley, however, 
gave repeated assurances of the intention to appoint a minister. 
But he delayed action. Accordingly, on January 14th, 1811, 
more than a year after Jackson’s withdrawal to New York, Pink- 
ney notified Wellesley of his intention to set out for home. 
On February 15th, 1811, Wellesley announced the appointment 
of Augustus J. Foster, who had been minister to Sweden. But 
on February 28th Pinkney took his leave. Such was the most ex- 
citing controversy, except that on the case of Genet, that we have 
had over the question of terminating our relations with a foreign 
minister. It is understood that the President himself largely 
conducted the correspondence in the case of Jackson. 

In 1849 Mr. Clayton, secretary of state in Taylor’s adminis- 
tration, was constrained to break off official communication with 
M. Poussin, the French minister. Prior to the act which led to 
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this determination by our government, Poussin had given grave 
offense by obnoxious strictures on our administration concerning 
our rejection of a worthless claim made by a French citizen 
against us, but under permission of the State Department, which 
rebuked him, had withdrawn his offensive note. 

Commander Carpender, of our navy, having saved a French 
vessel from destruction in a gale, some questions about salvage 
arose. Our government sustained the position of the naval offi- 
cer. Poussin claimed that the officer had insulted the French 
flag, and ought to be punished. Clayton in reply submitted the 
proofs that Poussin’s contention was not good, and made known 
his expectation that the French government would be satisfied 
with the statement presented. Poussin, without waiting to hear 
from his government, sent a reply in which he spoke of the act 
of the naval officer as “a point involving the dignity of the 
national marine,” and added: 

“From your answer I am unfortunately induced to believe that your 
government subscribes to the strange doctrines professed by Commander 


Carpender of the war steamer ‘ Iris,’ and I have only to protest in the name 
of my government against these doctrines.” 


The correspondence was sent to the French government 
through our minister at Paris. De Tocqueville, the French 
secretary for foreign affairs, after some delay announced that he 
did not feel called to take any action, and intimated that both 
Mr. Clayton and M. Poussin had laid themselves somewhat open 
to criticism. On learning of this the President instructed our 
minister to state to De Tocqueville that his views of the conduct 
of our government had not been invited, and on September 14th, 
1849, by his order, Mr. Clayton informed M. Poussin that no 
further official intercourse would be held with him, and that the 
reasons had been communicated to his government. The French 
minister sailed for home on November 9th. 

Karly in 1855, the British government, being in need of troops 
for the Crimean war, and having heard that British subjects and 
other Europeans resident in this country were willing to enlist in 
the British army, opened a rendezvous at Halifax. Soon it be- 
came apparent that agents in the pay and under the direction of 
the British minister were busy on our territory, particularly in 
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Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, hiring men to 
go to Halifax to enlist. The attention of the British minister, 
Mr. Crampton, and of Earl Clarendon, the British secretary of 
state, was promptly called by Mr. Marcy to this infraction of our 
laws. Clarendon disclaimed the intention of violating our neu- 
trality laws, and declared that the agents of Great Britain were 
instructed to observe them. Prosecutions of recruiting agents 
were instituted by our authorities in March, and in May two of 
the agents were held for trial. Notwithstanding this action on 
the part of our government, the recruiting continued until August 
5th, when Mr. Crampton put an end to it in obedience to orders 
from his government. On December 28th, 1855, Marcy asked 
through our minister to England the recall of Crampton and of 
the consuls at New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. Claren- 
don received the request January 29th, 1856, but did not reply till 
April 30th. In his answer he repeated his disclaimers in behalf 
of his government, but did not recall the minister and the con- 
suls. He maintained that they were not, as Marcy charged, im- 
plicated in the violation of our laws, because they themselves 
said they were not, and the witnesses against them were untruth- 
ful. Marey on May 27th affirmed that Clarendon was mistaken 
on this point, and that the evidence establishing the charges was 
unimpeached and well sustained. On May 28th he announced to 
Crampton that the President had decided to discontinue inter- 
course with him. On the same day the President revoked the 
exequaturs of Mr. Barclay, Mr. Matthew, and Mr. Bancroft, the 
consuls. On the next day, May 29th, the President by a message 
informed Congress what had been done by him in the matter. 

On June 30th it was moved in the House of Commons by 
Mr. G. H. Moore, that “ the conduct of Her Majesty’s government 
in the differences that have arisen between them and the govern- 
ment of the United States, on the question of enlistment, has not 
entitled them to the approbation of this House.” Among those 
who criticised the government were Sir F. Thesiger, Milner Gib- 
son, Sir John Pakington, and Mr. Gladstone; among those who 
defended the government were Sir G. Grey and Lord Palmerston. 
The motion was lost by a vote of 274 to 80. As a reinforcement 
of the British North Americah squadron was ordered soon after 
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Crampton’s dismissal, rumors‘of war were rife for a time. Cramp- 
ton was soon made a K.C. B., and in March, 1857, was sent as 
minister to Hanover, and subsequently to St. Petersburg and 
Madrid. 

The difficulties which arose in 1871 between General Grant's 
administration and Mr. Constantin Catacazy, the Russian minister, 
were very annoying to the President, partly because Catacazy’s 
offenses were of an exasperating nature, and partly because they 
occurred on the eve of the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis to this 
country. Catacazy seems to have been almost as vain and med- 
dlesome as Genet, and less frank than the troublesome French- 
man. He suggested or wrote articles which reflected severely on 
the administration, and then solemnly denied all connection with 
the authorship of the offensive articles. These articles charged 
that, when the Eastern Question was becoming of importance in 
1871, the President desisted from pressing the “ Alabama” claims 
in order to leave England free to oppose Russia, and declared 
that Russia should never be permitted to go to Constantinople. 
One of the articles accused the President of favoring a certain 
private claim, known as the Perkins claim, against Russia, be- 
cause he was interested in it. Another spoke of “the incom- 
petency and misrepresentation of a puerile government.” 

On June 16th, 1871, Mr. Fish, the secretary of state, asked 
through Governor Curtin, our minister to Russia, for the recall 
of Catacazy, stating that “his conduct, both official and personal, 
has for some time past been such as materially to impair his use- 
fulness to his own government, and to 1ender intercourse with 
him for either business or social purposes highly disagreeable.” 
He informed Catacazy on August 16th of the action taken. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Russia requested, and later the Emperor re- 
peated the request, that Catacazy be tolerated until the visit of 
the Grand Duke was over; and the Emperor accompanied his re- 
quest with the assurance that the Russian minister should then 
be recalled. The President yielded to the wish of the Emperor. 
Cataecazy meantime was writing home false reports such as these: 
that intrigues to prevent the visit of the Grand Duke and also to 
secure his recall were set on foot by the friends of the Perkins 
claim, and that the President had received him (Catacazy) with 
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marked cordiality in an interview he had secured. On September 
22d, Mr. Fish by a note informed Catacazy that the Emperor's 
request for him to remain until the Grand Duke’s visit was over 
had been acceded to, but that Mr. Curtin had been instructed to 
say further to the Russian government that: 

“If when the visit of the Grand Duke shall have been conclnded, you 
(Catacazy) shall not be recalled, your passport will be sent to you; and un- 
til the conclusion of the visit of the Grand Duke the President will not re- 
ceive you unless when you may accompany that Prince, and will at no 
time hold any conversation with you.” 

To the surprise of Mr Fish, on November 2d Catacazy sent 
a note saying that the Emperor had granted him permission to 
go home on leave of absence as soon as the journey of the Grand 
Duke here should be ended. The secretary replied on November 
10th, that as the terms of this announcement were regarded as at 
variance with the understanding which was supposed to exist 
with the Russian government, as to the manner of terminating 
his official residence here, his passports would be transmitted to 
him when this government should consider the Grand Duke's 
visit concluded. As Catacazy still kept busy, according to Mr. 
Fish’s statement, “in season and out of season, in efforts to ob- 
struct, embarrass, and defeat the recent negotiations between the 
United States and Great Britain for the adjustment of their 
mutual differences,” he was again addressed by the secretary on 
November 16th, who informed him that his continued and recur- 
ring acts of interference required that his passports should be 
transmitted to him at an earlier period than had been designated 
in the note of the 10th inst. On November 24th Catacazy wrote 
to the secretary announcing that he had received orders to sail 
for Russia on the completion of the Grand Duke’s visit, and that 
he had transferred the business of the legation to General Gorloff. 
Mr. Fish in reply briefly referred to Catacazy’s mistakes and said: 

‘The President directs me to say that he will suspend the transmission 
of your passports, which, however, are ready for you at any time and will 
be forwarded immediately on the conclusion of the visit of the Grand Duke, 


unless a recurrence of the causes which had determined him to send them 
at this time compel an earlier transmission.” 


But even then he had not heard the last of the Russian. In 
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a response on November 27th, Catacazy protested against Fish’s 
charges, and claimed diplomatic immunities until he should have 
presented his recall and quitted the country. Mr. Fish, in a note 
to General Gorloff, maintained that although diplomatic privileges 
could be claimed for a reasonable time after a minister’s functions 
were ended, he might forfeit them by an undue lingering in the 
country. So the correspondence terminated. Mr. Catacazy is 
now in the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg. 

On January 22d, 1877, Dr. Caleano, the Venezuelan minister 
of foreign affairs, broke off official communication with Mr. 
Thomas Russell, our minister to Venezuela, because of language 
used by Mr. Russell in a despatch of May 8th, 1875, to Mr. Fish, 
our secretary of state, and published in a report of a committee 
of our House of Representatives, on certain claims of our citizens 
against Venezuela. In the language referred to Mr. Russell as- 
serted that the payment of the sum declared by a commission to 
be due on the claims could be collected only by one of two 
methods, first by sharing the proceeds with some of the chief 
officers of the Venezuelan government, or, secondly, by a display 
or at least a threat of force.* Dr. Caleano informed Mr. Russell 
that our government would at once be apprised of the facts. Mr. 
Russell received his passports February 12th, 1877, and left Ven- 
ezuela on the 17th. On April 2d Mr. Evarts called the attention 
of Mr. Dalla Costa, the Venezuelan minister at Washington, to the 
fact that no explanation of the abrupt termination of relations 
with Mr. Russell had been offered, and that unless he could pre- 
sent one, the dignity of this government would require that his 
passports should be sent to him. Mr. Dalla Costa asked for some 
delay, as his despatches from home had been lost by shipwreck. 
The delay was granted. On July 9th he announced that he was 
instructed to withdraw and cancel the note of Dr. Caleano to Mr. 
Russell. But in the autumn he informed the State Department 
that he was instructed by his government to say that Mr. 
Russell was no longer a persona grata. Mr. Russell’s resignation 
followed in January, 1878, but he went to Venezuela to present 
his letter of recall. The Venezuelan Minister for Foreign Affairs 


*It has been said by the friends of Mr. Russell that the letter was con- 
fidential, and not intended for publication. 
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refused to receive any communication from him, directly or in- 
directly. Accordingly he returned home. So far as I am in- 
formed, no formal explanation why Mr. Russell was not a persona 
grata was offered to our government. 

The circumstances of the official relations of Lord Sackville 
to our government are so fresh in the public mind that they need 
not be described here. It was a singular indiscretion for a minis- 
ter who had resided in this country for years to write the Mur- 
chison letter to an unknown correspondent. It was a misfortune 
for him that it was made public in an excited political campaign 
on the eve of an election. Even the English journals admit that 
the President could not let it pass unnoticed. It has been said 
that it would have sufficed to call the attention of the British 
government to the facts, or that at any rate there was no need of 
such precipitate action on our part. But it must be remembered 
that the exigency which made any action necessary was of an 
unprecedented nature, and called for speedy action, if any. Lord 
Salisbury seems to have failed to appreciate that fact. The 
President was therefore compelled to take a decisive step 
promptly. The parallel between the action in this ease and that 
in the case of Francis J. Jackson must strike the readers of this 
historical sketch. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 
34 











DEFEATED PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


DEFEAT has its compensations, as President Cleveland re- 
marked a day or two after the election. To people outside of 
the political circle the compensations seem so great that we can- 
not tell whether to congratulate or to condole with the defeated. 
The task which General Harrison will confront a few weeks 
hence is not in itself too difficult for human nature, and would 
be infinitely attractive and noble but for those artificial and need- 
less difficulties which forty-seven years ago destroyed his worthy 
grandfather in a month. Boileau said to the younger Racine, 
“You are a brave man, bearing the name that you do, to dare to 
write French verse.” It is a gallant Harrison, with such a family 
record behind him, to dare to face the ravenous multitude who 
will gather in Washington on the fourth of March. 

The happy men in the presidential race are they who run 
without any hope or desire of winning, candidates who lend their 
names to causes and reforms, content to sit at home at ease and 
to figure in the tables among the “ scattering.”” But can men who 
make no fight be reckoned among the defeated? At least, we 
can admire the ingenious and original device of advertising an 
unpopular cause by placing it in competition with party feeling 
at the moment when party feeling is strongest, and thus making 
the most conspicuous possible exhibition of its weakness. This 
mode of proceeding affords us another proof that the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the children of light. 
When we consider what the presidency is, an executive office 
surcharged with routine business, but occasionally calling for a 
supreme exercise of judgment involving the welfare of millions, 
we cannot but wonder at the notion of nominating a man for it 
because he believes in prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
or holds a peculiar theory of the ownership of land. It is in fine 
disdain of all the usual considerations which govern the attempt 
to keep square pegs out of round holes. Accordingly, the 
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children of this world do not rise to it. William Wirt, candidate 
of the Anti-Mason Party in 1882, the first of the candidates of this 
order, was also the only one who ever got out of the list of the 
scattering. Steadfast Vermont departed for this occasion only 
from her party fealty by giving to Wirt her whole electoral 
vote. Nor may we quite forget that the Anti-Mason movement 
called to political life three men who became eminent politicians, 
Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, and Thaddeus Stevens. 

The defeated candidates of this kind, if we may class them as 
defeated, have usually been men of elevated character, the kind 
of men who are capable of disinterested devotion to an object. 
We have not had many men in the United States more happily 
compounded of the essential and the ornanvental than William 
Wirt. He possessed in an eminent degree the qualities which 
diffuse happiness around a man; nor was he, like some of his 
successors, warped or narrowed by his brief connection with a 
small and over-heated party. Doubtless he would have filled the 
office for which he was named with dignity and success. James 
G. Birney, of Kentucky, the candidate of the Abolitionists in 
1840 and 1844, was a veritable king of men, a person of the 
highest type of character known among us. Ilis life was a series 
of the noblest actions performed for the noblest reasons. He 
was brave, steadfast, and gentle, of gracious and dignified presence, 
asking nothing from his countrymen except to turn them from 
what he conceived to be their errors. In 1840 he received 7,369 
votes; in 1844, 62,263 votes. No patriotic son of Kentucky 
could do a better service to his countrymen than to make this 
admirable man familiarly known to them. Peter Cooper, too, 
belongs to this class of the defeated, for the good old man was a 
greenbacker in 1876, and exhibited to all the world the weakness 
of the cause he represented by receiving only 82,000 votes. 

Among the men who have represented ideas in the presidential 
canvass, one of the most estimable was General J. W. Phelps, of 
Vermont, who was the candidate of the American Party in 1880. 
It was he who could not endure the patience of Abraham Lincoln 
in deferring the final stroke at slavery until he was sure it would 
kill. It was he who launched that striking prophecy from Ship 
Island in December, 1861. telling the southern people. among 
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whom he had lived and whom he therefore loved and esteemed, 
that as soon as slavery was abolished they would “begin to 
emerge from a hateful delirium ’’; southern property would rise 
in value and every southern interest would enter upon a pros- 
perity of a new kind, legitimate and stable, including the whole 
population. He was a beautiful prophet, as well asa man of 
childlike faith and innocence. 

Nevertheless, is it not childish to play with the presidency in 
this manner? It is not a qualification for the office to hold 
peculiar opinions, or to be devoted toa generous cause. The 
presidency is a serious and difficult trust, demanding solid quali- 
ties rather than brilliant, wisdom and firmness rather than talent. 
A president should correctly represent, while greatly surpassing, 
the average good citizen; just as in other days the king was a 
man like the rest, and a passable king if he had sense enough to 
know his limitations and to supply his lack by selecting the right 
ministers. A calm and sure judgment, a mind open to conviction 
but not easily convinced, a purpose not to be shaken unless by 
new light or changed conditions, is what is needed in the presi- 
dential chair. 

It does not appear that any of the unpopular causes have been 
promoted by this incongruous expedient. Everything in the 
past tends to show that he who would make himself felt in poli. 
tics, and who would assist in promoting beneficial legislation, 
should do so from within one of the two great parties into which 
every free community naturally divides itselfi—the party that 
gains and the party that loses by the existing order; the party 
that aims to promote human welfare by restraints upon liberty, 
and the party that bases its policy and its hopes upon an increase 
of liberty. There is room in these two natural parties for all men. 
In the party now called Republican would naturally be found 
Protectionists, Prohibitionists, venerators of the past, poets, dis- 
trusters of human nature, and most of that respectable class who, 
to use Thackeray’s simile, like to sit with their back to the horses, 
and observe the country which has been already traversed, rather 
than buffet the storm beside the coachman and look forward. In 
the Democratic Party belong naturally the whole uncomfortable 
and defeated class, whether defeated by their own fault or by 
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the fault of others—the poor, the oppressed, the criminal, the lost; 
but also the optimist, the philosopher, the enthusiast, the dreamer, 
the humanitarian. To this great party should resort all the heter- 
odox in all the kinds, as well as all men with difficult, right, and 
odious schemes of improvement, because this party alone can ever 
be strong enough to defend and protect by just legislation the 
natural rights of man against powerful classes who infringe them. 

Here again we meet the usual discrepancy between theory 
and practice. Often the candidates of these two natural parties 
have been selected for their running power only, their fitness 
being merely one of the incidental elements. But the people, 
when it came their turn to act, have not failed to make the least 
erroneous choice out of the candidates submitted to them. They 
have done well their part when at last they had the chance; and 
hence, though the coach has been seriously shaken up at times, it 
has never been overset. On the other hand, our escapes from 
getting the fatal coachman have been frequent and narrow. 
Several defeated candidates, who came frightfully near being 
president, have been proved by later events or later disclosures to 
have been so unfit for responsible office that we look back upon 
the road we have gone over as mountain travellers sometimes 
do, who see that they have avoided an abyss thousands of feet 
deep by a fraction of an inch. 

It takes the breath away to think of some of the escapes we 
have had. There was Henry Clay, for example, the brilliant 
and captivating representative of the early Protectionists, whose 
repeated defeats brought tears to so many thousand eyes, and 
cruelly wounded the class most susceptible to public griefs. 
There are gray and good old heads among us who still think of 
those defeats with a reminiscent pang, and cannot forgive the 
wise majority that kept him out of the presidential chair. 
Younger men, who see nothing of him but his unflattering por- 
traits and his unread speeches, can form nv idea of the sway and 
fascination of his public presence, still less of the enthusiasm 
which his public efforts often excited. He had a genius for 
popularity, and there was also in him a fund of sincerity and 
patriotism that was deeply drawn upon but never exhausted. 
He had cne disqualification that neutralized all the possibilities 
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of good which he possessed. For many of the best years of his 
life his brain was always suffused, like Bismarck’s, with the 
alcoholic poison. The history of parties, from Alexander the 
Great’s time to this, will disclose to any investigator that, of all 
known disqualifications for offices of trust and difficulty, this is 
the most entirely fatal, because it disturbs the judgment while 
inflaming all the passions and propensities which constitute the 
task of the judgment. Nine-tenths of a president’s fitness is 
judgment. It is the supreme faculty of the human mind. 
Naturally, Henry Clay had an ample share of the qualities which 
enable a man to reach conclusions which time proves to be cor- 
rect. But no judgment is proof against the continuous perturba- 
tion of the organ through which it acts. The scenes described by 
the late Governor H. A. Wise, of Virginia, in his “ Seven Decades,” 
are almost beyond belief, and yet we are compelled to believe 
them. It was young Wise who bore to Mr. Clay the news of his 
failure to be nominated in 1840, and he was greeted by “a storm 
of desperation and curses.” For several years after that great 
disappointment Mr. Clay’s habits and temper reduced him to 
political impotence, and it was not without approximate justice 
that Thomas Marshall styled him “a sublime blackguard.” 
Governor Pope’s prediction that, if Clay had been elected in 1840, 
we should have witnessed in America “all the extravagances of 
the Bonaparte dynasty,” was itself an extravagance. America is 
not France; but Henry Clay in the presidential chair, between 
1840 and 1850, would have been a personage extremely ill-placed. 

A man extremely unlike Henry Clay in every quality of mind 
wud person was William H. Seward, who also may be reckoned 
among the defeated candidates. With nothing of the grace of 
demeanor that fascinates and wins great multitudes of men, short 
of stature, methodical, a sober church warden, without dash or 
brilliancy, he rendered good service to his country in many difli- 
cult times. Nevertheless, at the supreme moment of his existence, 
when wisdom and virtue were called for as never before and never 
after in his day, he gave official advice that seems the very non 
plus ultra of unwisdom and immorality. I mean, of course, the 
advice he gave in writing to President Lincoln, in April, 1861, 
urging him to seek a pretext for a war with European nations, so 
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as to “change the question before the public from one upon 
slavery or about slavery to one of patriotism or union,” and offer. 
ing to take charge of the business himself. That is to say: The 
southern people have done very wrong; therefore let us go and 
kill a large number of Spaniards and Frenchmen. He makes his 
position very clear. He advised his chief to “ demand” explana- 
tions from Spain and France and “ seek” explanations from Great 
Britain and Russia, and “if satisfactory explanations were not 
received from Spain and France,” to convene Congress and 
declare war against them. He intimated, too, that, after a whole 
month’s trial in the presidency, Abraham Lincoln had been found 
wanting, and some one else had better take a hand who knew 
how to restore empires that were falling to pieces; for example, 
the gentleman from Auburn. 

When this disclosure was made in the “Century” of last 
February, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, in their excellent work, 
some readers found a momentary comfort in observing at the 
head of Mr. Seward’s long and careful letter of advice the date, 
“ April 1.” They grasped at the notion of a hoax, so astounding 
and incredible was the document. After twenty readings, after 
making every possible allowance for the novelty and difficulty of 
the crisis, as well as Mr. Seward’s ignorance of Abraham Lincoln’s 
latent power and resources, many people are still unable to be- 
lieve that any man near the head of a government ever wrote so 
monstrous and absurd a proposal —before dinner. 

And how near we were to having this man in the place of the 
benign and patient Lincoln! It seemed but an accident that 
kept him out. One man went to Chicago intent, not on putting 
Abraham Lincoln into the presidency, but on keeping Mr. Seward 
out, and that man happened to be the only one in the world ca- 
pable of accomplishing the purpose. Nor had Horace Greeley’s 
objection to Mr. Seward the slightest reference to his fitness or 
want of fitness for executive office. In his moments of keenest 
exasperation against his former “partner” in politics, he could 
not have thought him capable of such maniac folly as is revealed 
in those “Thoughts for the President's Consideration ” which 
bear the descriptive date of April1. Mr. Greeley’s interest in 
politics was intense, but peculiar. It seemed sometimes that it 
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was the fierce joy of the chase that he chiefly valued, not the 
game that lay at the end of it. Like Thurlow Weed, he wanted 
always the best candidate, but more he wanted the candidate that 
would run best. Of his own candidacy he once wrote: “ I should 
have hated to serve as lieutenant-governor, but I should have 
gloried in running for the post.” 

Unlike Thurlow Weed, he was not a good judge of a candi- 
date’s running qualities. Horace Greeley bore his character in 
his face—half baby, half philosopher. The sweetest child that 
ever looked into its mother’s eyes had not amore benevolent 
expression than his countenance habitually wore. The worst 
portrait does not quite obliterate it; the best renders it imper- 
fectly. The politician who said, “A man who would hurt Horace 
Greeley would strike his own mother,” roughly expressed the 
feeling which the childlike part of his face often excited. His 
voice, too, Was the pipe of achild. But above the eyes there was 


ly] ] 


such a noble dome of head that a Greek sculptor would have 


been glad to take it for the model of benevolent wisdom. His 
demeanor showed similar contrasts. From that baby face what 
torrents of bad words would come, with no more malice behind 
them than there is behind a child’s crying when some one has 
broken its toy. With a pen in his hand, and a subject before 
him suited to his talents and disposition as well as to the momen- 
tary needs of the “ Tribune,” what editor ever wrote more effect 
ively? 

Perhaps such an attempt was illegitimate. Possibly the 
journalist should stick to his news-gathering, as the cobbler to 
his last, and if he happens to have any desire to promote the 
happiness of his countrymen, he should keep it as a secret 
locked in his own heart. Perhaps the old “Tribune” suffered 
from its frequent avowals of its intention to do something more 
than earn its right to exist in the usual way. For, truly, the 
ruling passion of the famous editor became at last to carry elec- 
tions, and this apparently without the least mingling of self- 
interest. He seemed to love the work for its own sake, as well 
as for the sake of the public measures which he desired to pro- 
mote. Nor did he ever lose his disinterestedness. When he was 
first spoken of for the governorship of New York, the thought 
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that rose spontaneously to his mind appeared to be that it would 
‘please his old mother” to hear of her favorite boy being thus 
distinguished. Probably many other candidates have had a 
feeling equally innocent at the beginning of their public life. 
But no matter in what spirit or with what intent a man steps into 
the arena, he does not wish to be a defeated candidate. Then 
comes the tug of war, and the ex-philosopher lays about him like 
a common man. 

What a strange error of judgment was his running for the 
presidency! What a heart-rending tragedy it proved! Attracted, 
first of all, by a prospect of being the means of reuniting 
the South and the North, so long divided by a cause which he 
had powerfully assisted to remove, he went into the contest with 
an earnestness and docility rarely equaled. His scores of little 
speeches delivered during the fatal summer were wonderfully 
appropriate to time and place. But the people would not take 
him seriously, and he returned from his enormous labors to meet 
a domestic grief and a physical strain too severe even for his 
strength of constitution. The country escaped the hazard of 
putting into its chief executive office the least executive of men, 
but lost an editor who kept alive some of the best traditions of 
his profession, and a citizen who was part and parcel of an in- 
teresting period. 

General McClellan was a defeated candidate for the presi- 
dency. What an escape was that for us, for him, and for all the 
world! No non-combatant should ever speak or write in any 
but a respectful and grateful spirit either of him er of any other 
man who served in the field during the war and did his best for 
his country. Such have a claim upon our consideration similar 
to that of the men who created and defended the republic a 
hundred years ago, when a handful of country lawyers, farmers, 
and mechanics found themselves called upon to act for their fel- 
low citizens in circumstances wholly new and extremely difficult. 
McClellan, too, bore his defense in his face. He was simply a 
cood and amiable officer, whirled aloft in a few weeks from a 
subaltern’s rank to the command of forming armies. Lincoln 
had the patience to wait and let himself grow to his work before 
acting a decisive part, for nature had given him the capacity to 
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grow. If McClellan could not, in a few months, rise to the height 
and expand to the breadth of his new position, it is only what 
we can say with perfect truth of every other man then living on 
the earth. Bonaparte thought that among his marshals, long 
trained in commanding large armies, there was only one who 
could wield a hundred thousand men. After reading McClellan’s 
own version of these events and the later revelations of the 
Lincoln biographers, we cannot help placing him near the head 
of our lucky escapes. Andrew Johnson was a trial; but what 
would McClellan have been in his place, in his time? At mid- 
summer in 1861 Lincoln and McClellan were about equally 
unformed for their task; but Lincoln had patience, modesty, and 
good sense. He became at length master of the situation. 

In the earlier days of the republic there were some remark- 
able escapes of a similar kind. There was atime when Aaron 
Burr was within an ace of being elected president, and for some 
years he was supposed to be on the direct road to the office. We 
have had respectable gentlemen, too, who seemed to be defeated 
candidates by profession, such as C. C. Pinckney and Rufus King, 





steadfast representatives of a lost cause—two able and honorable 
Englishmen born in America. There are plenty of Americans 
all over Europe who never trod this hemisphere, as there are also 
native Americans not a few, who cannot forgive their country for 
not being European. Those candidates, estimable as they were 
in sO many respects, were no more at home in the politics of the 
United States than their young chief, Alexander Hamilton, and 
in the presidency they might have proved obstructive and in- 
jurious. No man has yet had a good and useful career in the 
politics of America who was not formed in the old Whig school, 
the founder of which, as Mr. Jefferson always said, was the 
English Lord Coke. Roger Williams was Coke’s private secre- 
tary, and Thomas Jefferson was his most appreciative disciple ; 
and these two men, Thomas Jefferson and Roger Williams, repre- 
sent what is most essential in the public policy of America. Even 
the ignorance and the passion of Andrew Jackson could not pre- 
vent his being of service in the presidency, because he derived 
his political instincts from them. 

The other defeated candidates, De Witt Clinton, Winfield 
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Scott, General Hancock, Blaine, Tilden, Douglass, Cass, Cal- 
houn, Crawford, Frémont, Breckinridge—nearly every one of 
these men gave considerable reason to believe that both they and 
we had fortunate escapes in their defeat. Mr. Tilden, always a 
reluctant candidate, would scarcely have survived a term of the 
presidency. Mr. Blaine, on a coach in England, proclaiming 
unlimited and eternal protectionism, while at his side sat a manu- 
facturer of a million a year, and his men on strike against exces- 
sive hours a day, was one of the most striking instances of self- 
refutation ever exhibited. 

To the list of defeated candidates the people have recently 
added another, Grover Cleveland, who, as before remarked, has 
already found consolation. Indeed, he was richly provided with 
consolation beforehand, in the society of a lady of whom critics 
in Washington say that, in a place bristling with difficulties, she 
has never made one mistake. If he has not been able to follow 
her example in this particular, the fault was more ours than his. 
It was our fault that, in the selection of his cabinet, his choice 
was practically limited to the few Democrats who can afford to 
give their services for several thousand dollars a year less than 
nothing, and to live away from home while they are doing it. It 
was our fault that a hundred thousand offices were left in politics 
aus part of the corruption fund by which all political life has been 
degraded, and the task of every executive chief rendered artifici- 
ally difficult. With the unavoidable and natural difficulties of 
his post he might have grappled successfully, if he had been 
free to pick his advisers from the whole circle of the competent. 

It amuses country people to read in the newspapers those 
extremely divergent disquisitions upon the causes of the late 
defeat which even now occasionally appear. The editors of 
daily papers pass their lives in circumstances too peculiar and 
absorbing to admit of their knowing much of what passes in the 
minds of quiet voters who care absolutely nothing for party 
names, but care a great deal about the honor of their country and 
the welfare of their countrymen. Of late years this has become 
a numerous class, both parties having become sadly discredited. 
With many of them politics had become another name for shame 
and despair. It was this class that rallied to Grover Cleveland, 
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with a passion of new-born hope, when he was nominated for the 
governorship of New York; and it was this class that, with doubt 
and fear, gave him the casting vote for the presidency in 1884. 
These foolish, fond people looked to see him, from his very first 
appointment to his last, keep one object steadily in view—to 
rescue the once great and glorious Democratic Party from the con- 
trol of rich dummies and sharp adventurers. It was pathetic to 
hear them say to one another, with a kind of desperate enthusiasm, 
“Oh, what an opportunity is his! Can he rise to it? Js he a 
reality? Which will he choose, re-election or immortal glory? 
Is it in man to fight the fight that awaits him if he should choose 
to serve his country?” It was in such sentences that these harm- 
less people occasionally relieved their minds. 

Happily he did not keep them long waiting. The guillo- 
tine was soon in running order, and the heads began to tumble 
into the basket with about the usual rapidity. To the distant 
observer he seemed to lapse into the old grooves with little 
effort; and so we had the same strife, repeated all over the coun- 
try, for the little offices, and the same nominating convention at 
St. Louis, without even the semblance of volition; the expenses 
paid, as politicians tell us, “out of the New York aqueduct.” 

But it happens that these soft brethren take a charitable and 
compassionate view of the weakness of man. They forgave this 
melancholy lapse. And now that all is over, who shall presume 
to decide which of the eight thousand votes it was that he might 
have had, and failed to get? Outside of the whirlpool of New 
York all appeared to be going well with him, until the retalia- 
tion message created the impression that he was using the powers 
of the president to promote the interest of the candidate. The 
country softs aforesaid do not approve such a use of the presi- 
dential opportunities. They rejected with indignation the whis- 
pered story that Mr. Phelps had been chosen to fill the vacancy 
on the supreme bench, and had been set aside because an Irish 
delegation remonstrated. They rejected it as too monstrous for 
belief; but the tale goes the rounds of the papers uncontradicted. 
Then the needless severity toward the British minister, for an 
amiable and harmless inadvertence, gave a painful shock to many 
without conciliating the “Irish vote,” so often mentioned. The 
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Trish are a polite, serious, and orderly people, particularly in the 
conduct of political affairs, as any one can see who attends their 
political meetings. Nor do the American people like to be made 
parties to a provincial and ridiculous action. Some of the lost 
eight thousand votes were lost through these duSious and con 
fusing actions. Besides alarming some voters in the frontier 
counties, they estranged many who revolve these political matters 
in disinterested and unworldly minds. If the President had been 
re-elected, they could not have been sure that, in some perilous 
crisis of public affairs involving peace or war, he might nov 
again, and once too often, play with fire. 

It was natural that, as soon as the hurly-burly of the elec- 
tion was over, there should have sprung up all over the country 
a discussion of the question, Is there no better way of getting a 
president—a way that will, at least, leave the candidates quiet, 
bring them out at the end unharmed in reputation and estate, and 
give them less temptation in office to court the sweet voices by 
unworthy means? 

There was much in the late canvass to encourage. True, the 
tariff cannot be justly amended by going over the list of com- 
modities and selecting, here and there, a victim for the sacrifice. 
The victim will always vehemently object. “ Why immolate 
me, and not the rest?” he will ask. His question is fair, and 
cannot be answered. The original error of the Protectionists was 
in not fixing a term of years to every tariff bill, at the expiration 
of which the coddled child should runalone. That error remains 
to be corrected, and by whatever means it is accomplished, the 
remedial act ‘should apply to every industry alike. Neverthe- 
less, the ability shown by Congress, by the press, and by the 
stump, during the long debate upon the tariff, raised the standing 
of them all in public estimation. Many of the campaign writers 
went to the sources of information, not contenting themselves 
with “ maxims” nor even with “ markets,” but going to the men 
who supply the markets with manufactured goods. 

On the other hand, we cannot get away from the fact, too 
evident in England, in France, and in the United States, that an 
appeal to the whole people involves at present a vast amount of 
insincerity. Take, for example, the course of the London 
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“Times” ever since Mr. Gladstone brought forward his plan of 
home rule. No one could object to its opposing the scheme, 
but it is lamentable to see so important a journal always evading 
and confusing the issue, directing*its resources of talent and ex- 
perience to making the other side personally odious and con- 
temptible. The assumption that Mr. Cleveland was a Free 
Trader is an instance of the same perversity. This mode of 
conducting a canvass is often adduced to show that free institu- 
tions are incompatible with that sincerity and love of truth 
which form the basis of respectable character. It cannot be that 
party contests of free and equal citizens, having a common in- 
terest in the adoption of a sound policy, debauch necessarily the 
general sense of truth. If freedom does not promote the practice 
of virtue among young and old; if the citizens of a republic are 
not of necessity more true, more generous, more valiant, and more 
polite than the subjects of a king, then republicanism has not 
yet proved its superiority. 

But we improve as we go on. In the year 1888 we can 
scarcely imagine or believe in the extravagance and falsehood 
of former times. During the Harrison campaign of 1840, Ben 
Hardin, one of the leaders of the Kentucky bar, used to describe 
Martin Van Buren as “a little duck-legged man,” a ridiculous 
fop who received his guests with a series of bows and scrapes, of 
which the orator gave a burlesque imitation of the greatest possi- 
ble extravagance. He described Mr. Van Buren as he probably 
appeared while dressing his hair, “ inserting tortoise-shell combs 
to keep it in curl.” He used to finish this part of his discourse 
by giving an imitation of the comic figure this duck-legged dandy 
must make when he tried “to follow in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious predecessor.” He would waddle up and down the plat- 
form, and stretch himself into all sorts of attitudes, “ convulsing 
his hearers,” as his biographer tells us. And even that cam- 
paign was an improvement over those of an earlier day, when 
the imperfect literary development of the speakers and writers 
compelled them to resort to serious libels and brutal vituper- 
ation. 

The system of hereditary government is among the oldest of 
human devices. Politicians had thousands of years in which to 
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modify it and adjust themselves to it, placing padding where the 
burden bore heaviest, and parrying strokes they could not pre- 
vent. Readers of court memoirs, which enable us to understand 
the courts of the French and German kings better than the kings 
themselves understood them, know how many practices, good 
and bad, were employed to render the reign of a foolish and 
arbitrary monarch bearable, and in many respects salutary. In 
some way a bit was got between the teeth of the king, by which 
he could be controlled. The French of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
time would know very well what to do with the young and over- 
zealous colonel of cavalry who is at present astride of the German 
empire. When Louis Fifteenth was made of age, in 1725, he 
was a rude, shy, moody, ignorant, intractable boy; but he was all 
there was between France and civil war. We can perceive how 
he was reduced to convenient subjection. Fleury, his old tutor, 
a gentle and resolute priest, became prime minister, and when 
the ladies of the court discovered that they could not seduce the 
king to milder manners, they found a wife for him, who kept 
him for some years reasonably well-behaved. 

Government by sixty-five millions, or, in other words, govern- 
ment by the whole intelligence of the country, being a new enter- 
prise, requires, and will require, improvement and rectification. 
At present, some of the machinery greatly needs revision. It 
creaks abominably, being compelled to do a hundred times the 
work it was originally intended for. A nominating convention, 
for example, appears to have developed into a contrivance for 
frustrating the popular wish. It is too enormous, too tumultuous 
to execute or to have any intention of its own. A few quiet and 
resolute men who have been there before, can baffle the manifest 
and strongest desire of the people at home, and place in nomina- 
tion the weakest candidate, because he is the weakest. It isa 
thing highly curious to consider that, of all the men whose names 
are presented to a national convention, the one who is sutest not 
to be nominated is he whom almost every member wishes to 
nominate. Hence, the unhappy candidate who is finally chosen 
enters upon the campaign with a painful consciousness that he is 
a disappointment to nine-tenths of his supporters. Absurd as 
this seems, it has its redeeming side, for we do not want in the 
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presidency the exceptionally gifted man, but the good average 
man, prudent, slow to make up his mind, but capable of hold- 
ing his ground when he has taken it. It will be necessary to 
change in some way the process of electing a president, or it 
will not be possible to induce competent men to submit to the 
dreadful ordeal. We have been trading hitherto upon the 
divinity that was once supposed to hedge about a king. That 
illusion lasted long. It deceived and consoled former candidates 
for the presidency, even defeated candidates, by investing a thank- 
less, underpaid, undesirable office with an imaginary charm. The 
expense to the ill-starred candidate in money, toil, mortification, 
nervous strain, and risk of destruction, is a price which rational 
men will not pay for anything whatever which transitory office 
can bestow. All this burden and expenditure should fall upon 
us, the interested party. The candidate should not lift an ounce 
of this load. It is indecent in him to Co it, and indecent in us 
to let him do it. 

And what can be said of the spectacle afforded by the nomi- 
nating convention, the incessant drinking, the tumult, the intrigue? 
A spectator, on returning last summer from one of them, informed 
his friends that the only people who were benefited by such 
assemblages are the hotel keepers, liquor dealers, and barbers. 
He epitomized his impressions thus: “About the whole conven- 
tion is drunk and has been the whole week. The bartenders are 
exhausted; they cannot find time to wipe off the counters.” 
Supposing this an exaggeration, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
extreme probability of the illicit use of money. It is in vain to 
hope that national conventions can be kept free from the influ- 
ence of money, now that men who get rich in dry-goods or lum- 
ber aspire to figure among the defeated candidates. As there are 
now no able men of leisure in the United States, there must be 
a considerable number of delegates who represent nothing but 
the purse that paid their travelling expenses. If the reader will 
take the trouble to walk slowly through a train of palace cars on 
its way to a national convention, whether to St. Louis or to Chi- 
cago, he will perceive that the passengers do not, as a rule, be- 
long to the class of citizens who are either able or willing to 
spend two hundred dollars for their country. <A portion of the 
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money which these conventions cost comes in various ways, more 
or less legitimate, from the public treasury. One of the problems 
of the future is, how to draw it all from the public treasury in a 
legitimate and lawful manner. How marvelous it is that from 
such scenes of tumult and excitement, intrigue and corruption, 
we should have drawn such prizes as we sometimes have, men so 
respectable in so many ways as Van Buren, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
and both Harrisons! 

It were much to be desired that no future defeated candidate 
for the presidency should feel it incumbent upon him to send ten- 
thousand-dollar checks to the National Committee, least of all 
when that candidate is president of the United States. It was 
melancholy enough to see Horace Greeley selling out one of his 
few remaining shares of the “ Tribune,” that he might send some- 
thing liberal to his committee; but when a president does it, it is 
an imperative command for all to do likewise whose places he 
controls. It is part of the system of handing over the government 
in perpetuity to a small class who make a business of politics. 
Why not open the polls on a fine day about the middle of June, 
and give to every voter an opportunity to signify his choice of 
a candidate, and when these votes are counted, let the two, the 
four, or the six at the head of the list be declared the candi- 
dates? Then require each of them to remain passive and silent 
until after the election. 

The presidency is a public trust, a public duty, like that of 
mayor or school trustee, to be held a certain time and handed over 
with pleasure and alacrity to another. If it is not attractive, it 
need not be misery. Fortunately for all candidates, whether de- 
feated or successful, it is now admitted by what are called practical 
politicians, that the possession of the offices is not a help, but a 
hinderance and a disadvantage in contested elections. They are 
bound to be eliminated from the politics of all free countries, 
and it then will not be a dreadful experience even to be a 
successful candidate for executive office. It will then probably 
be found that the term of four years, with a chance for one re- 
election, is a very happy solution of a difficult problem. 


JAMES PARTON. 
35 








UNFINISHED WORK OF THE WAR. 


Tue field-work of the war for the preservation of the Union, 
that part in the great struggle which, during the four bloody 
years from 1861 to 1865, was performed by armed men upon 
southern battle-fields, was well and thoroughly done. The fight 
was fought to a point where the overwhelming military power 
of the Union met the exhausted war resources of the Confed- 
eracy. The conduct of the soldiers of both armies, after the 
surrender of Lee and Johnston, was eminently worthy of brave 
men and fellow-countrymen. It was characterized by perfect 
good faith, and by wisdom and patriotism as marked as the dis- 
play of fortitude, endurance, and 
conspicuous. 

The soldiers of the Union divided their rations and left to 
the vanquished their horses to help them in beginning the work 
of restoration. Both armies turned their thoughts and steps to 


gallantry in action had been 


paths of peace. Not a guerilla band was formed in the South. 
Throughout all the States where, for four years, the entire mili- 
tary power of the United States had been unflinchingly met on 
every field of battle, a single file of soldiers, representing the 
power of the national government, was sufficient to enforce its 
decrees. The soldiers of the “lost cause” took up as best they 
could the work of making their land habitable. The troops of 
the armies of the Union returned to their homes. Those of them 
from southern border States, and a few others who cast in their 
lot with them, went home to meet conditions little if any better 
than those which confronted the defeated Confederates. But 
the great mass of the Union forces were from Northern States, 
and they returned to participate in a growth of wealth which had 
been quickened and stimulated in every branch of industry by 
the demands growing out of the work of carrying on the war. 
All of them, the boys in blue and the boys in grey, energetically 
set about the work of construction, or reconstruction, accordingly 
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as they were urged by the prospect of reward on the one side or 
driven by necessity on the other. Their work as soldiers was done. 

Two great tasks remained to be accomplished: First, to pay 
the bills. Secondly, to secure the great object for which the war 
was fought—the preservation of the Union in its integrity—by 
removing the causes and changing the conditions which had 
threatened the national life, so that, with common interests and 
by united effort, prosperity might come to all parts of our coun- 
try under assured and permanent peace. 

The first of these involved, before all, provision for the 
widows and children of those soldiers who had paid with their 
lives the full measure of their devotion to the Union, and main- 
tenance and support of those whose wounds or hurts had dis- 
abled them from following the arts of peace. Then provision 
was to be made for paying the bonded and other money debt in- 
curred in carrying on the war. Our pension rolls attest our care 
for the soldier. Nor can the other creditors of the government 
complain. For a good promise, a better one was substituted; 
and performance has exceeded both. A credit so high as to 
compel the payment of large premiums for bonds not due, and a 
revenue so greatly in excess of expenditures as to create a 
troublesome surplus in the national Treasury, are the only finan- 
cial difficulties which our government has had to contend with. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the South has cheerfully borne 
her full share in meeting all the obligations incurred in the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

The most important and sacred work, made possible by the 
result achieved, and imposed by the sacrifices offered upon the 
battle-field, was the unification of the republic. It was for this 
priceless heritage of all our people, North and South, and of 
their children and their children’s children to the end of time, 
that blood and treasure had been poured out without stint or 
counting the cost. In this, and this alone, could be found that 
security and guarantee of prosperity for the future which would 
indemnify the suffering and toil of the past, the life laid down 
and wounds and disease endured, on whichever side men fell or 
fought, and the wealth expended or destroyed. In the light of 
what was done, we can now see how far we were from appreciat- 
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ing the magnitude and character of the victory we had won, the 
results to be secured, and the responsibilities involved, when we 
imagined that such things as constitutional amendments and 
laws passed to enforce them had covered or could meet the 
necessities of the case. 

To allay the passions, to remove the prejudices, to change 
and harmonize the conditions and interests, and to bind together 
and direct toward a common object the will and energies of two 
peoples, whose institutions and ideas had for generations been 
utterly hostile, is not to be done by constitutional amendments 
and laws alone. An attempt so great would demand, as condi- 
tions precedent to success, inspired wisdom, exalted patriotism, 
undaunted courage, unfaltering faith, indomitable resolution, in- 
finite patience, untiring industry, and harmonious effort on the 
part of all branches of the government, sustained by the steady 
and unwavering support of all our people. By as much as we 
lacked these essential elements, the ambition of our attempts 
exceeded their wisdom and chance for success. 

The carrying on of the war had employed a million men in 
the field and had taxed all our mental, moral, and material re- 
sources. Yet that was only the plain work of feeding, transport- 
ing, and fighting our armies against those of the Confederacy. 
The war bore the same relation to our national development that 
surveying, locating, and securing the right of way bears to the 
construction of arailroad. It opened the way. The amendments 
to the Constitution, and the laws to carry them into effect, even 
though they had been all that inspired wisdom could make 
them, could bear to the remaining work of nationalization only 
the same relations that the printing of a company’s bonds and 
stock certificates bears to the grading, bridging, track-laying, and 
equipment of the railway, to say nothing of what would remain 
to be done by other forces whose labor and necessities must 
create the traffic. But inasmuch as what we speak of as the “ re- 
construction measures ’’ were passed in a period of excitement, 
reaction, and distrust growing out of differences between Con- 
gress and the President, and in the heat generated by the fanned 
embers of the struggle which had just closed, it may be doubted 
whether they were likely to be without flaw. 
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The war had taught us to depend too much upon leaders. 
However necessary this may be in war, just the reverse holds in 
every-day life. The triumphs of peace must come from the pros- 
perous industry of the people. It is but once in an age, and 
then only under such circumstances of compression as existed at 
the close of our war, that one man is able to impress his great- 
ness and will upon a nation. Thrice happy the nation that, in 
such a time, has such a man. Our great war President who, 
more than any man of his time, embodied the strength, patience, 
faith, tact, and mother-wit of the people; who possessed the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, so essential to their unfaltering sup- 
port and the consequent control and leadership of his party; 
and, above all, whose patriotism steadily impelled him onward 
“with malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness for 
the right,” could have helped us to that good start which would 
have been half the battle; for we know that his faith was in the 
people, and that he would have called upon them all, North and 
South, to join in the great work. But just when his services 
were most needed he fell by the bullet of an assassin. 

In the differences and quarrels which arose between his suc- 
cessor and the legislative branch of the government, and the fear 
and impatience growing out of them, golden hours were lost, a 
great opportunity was frittered away, and reaction and confusion 
ensued among the people, North and South. The true causes of 
the war were largely lost sight of, effects were mistaken for 
vauses, the beginning of work for the end, and wrong, or at best 
partial, remedies provided. When the cool head and steady hand 
of the great captain, under whose lead we had crossed the Red 
Sea of war, was called to the chief command, our way to the 
promised land was through a wilderness of doubt and distrust 
and the obstructive measures they had generated. 

We expect too much from government. Political effort, when 
it steps out of the groove of providing for clearly-proved needs, 
and essays to lead instead of to follow development, is often ex- 
erted for evil, seldom for good results. Natural wealth is the 
material, capital the steam, and skill and labor the machinery of 
modern civilization. The most that statesmanship can do is to 
oil the bearing-points of the wheels to prevent friction. Our 
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laws have exerted progressive power upon our institutions just 
in proportion as they were passed at the demand of the people 
after their need had been thoroughly felt. The most pressing 
need developed by the revolutionary struggle which gave birth 
to our republic was for diversified home industries, and the 
first general law passed by Congress was a tariff schedule to fos- 
ter and protect them. The greatest need of the fertile plains of 
western public land was settlers, because on those great prairies 
multitudes would prosper where the few must fail. The West 
needed numbers sufficient to support the large railway mileage, 
and innumerable points and facilities for exchange through 
which her bulky products of the soil must be collected and dis- 
tributed. A homestead law brought these settlers from all parts 
of the world to occupy and possess free homes, while land-grant 
laws brought capital to build the railways. A few such great 
laws, the number of which can be counted upon the fingers of 
one hand, springing direct from the imperative needs of the 
people, have exerted more influence than all the remaining thou- 
sands which fill the books, and which too often obstruct and re- 
tard rather than promote the public welfare. It is the work 
which is performed by the intelligence and industry of the mil- 
lions, each doing with his might what his hand finds to do about 
him, that tells and leads. The wise statesman watches to find 
any point where a bearing wears or a washer is needed. 

Looking back, we can see that for forty years preceding the 
outbreak of our war, two civilizations, whose ideas and institu- 
tions had become utterly hostile, had grown up side by side 
under one government. That of the North led the advance of 
modern progress. Its labor was free, and all its ideas, institu- 
tions, and tendencies were in the direction of the more equal 
sharing of political power, the more general distribution of 
wealth created by labor, and the diffusion of knowledge. This 
generated individual effort in every field and branch of industry, 
with adherence to the national policy, born of the Revolution 
and crystallized in our earliest laws, as a central idea. All the 
inventions of the age, the railroad, the telegraph, the power press, 
the steamboat, improved implements, machinery, and power in 
every division of labor, worked with and for a people who wel- 
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comed them all. The South made as good a beginning as the 
North in the direction of nationality, but the rapid and profita- 
ble increase of her cotton-growing interests, starting from the 
invention of the cotton-gin and acting upon the southern system 
of slave labor, led her to diverge more and more until, beginning 
with the Missouri Compromise, she turned back to an ancient 
civilization whose tendencies were all toward the concentration 
of power, wealth, and knowledge in the hands of the few. Indi- 
vidual effort was repressed. Work ran in grooves. Modern 
ideas were looked upon as fraught with evil. The torch of free- 
dom that lighted the way for the North meant destruction in the 
South, whose repressed power and explosive institutions de- 
manded gloom and darkness as the price of safety. For a time 
ach of these civilizations had room to grow. As the line be- 
tween them narrowed, the strife for control grew more and more 
fierce, because it became evident that both could not survive. 
The struggle was, in its very nature, a war to the death, and event- 
ually came the inevitable appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. 
The war was not ended because of any conviction on the part 
of the people of the South that their cause was wrong, but by the 
knowledge forced upon them that their strength was exhausted. 
They could fight no more. They submitted to the inevitable. 
Their cause was based upon the ideas and institutions out of 
which their industries had grown. Compared with the results 
which would have been produced upon the great natural wealth 
of the South by a policy of diversified industries such as are now 
springing up there, what she had accomplished, blinded and with 
her hands tied, was poor enough; but, poor as it was, it had been 
mainly destroyed by the war, and nothing had been substituted 
for it which might alter the views of the people as to the right- 
eousness of their cause. Defeat and disaster are not enough to 
change the convictions of a lifetime. New ideas must grow out 
of changed conditions, showing a better means to a greater end. 
By the tenth census we found that, in round numbers, about 
eighty per cent. of our national wealth in farms, factories, rail- 
roads, cities, and all the forms of fixed wealth created and put 
into use by the labor of man, was in the Northern States east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the remaining twenty per cent. was 
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divided between the South and the Pacific coast. This wide 
disparity was in no sense due to a corresponding difference in the 
natural wealth of these sections. On the contrary, great and 
splendid as is the wealth of the North, that of the South far 
excels it in abundance and variety of material resources and in 
permanent advantages for their production and exchange. 

The means employed to meet the needs and ambitions of the 
many who ruled the North had stimulated to the utmost all her 
energies in the creation of wealth. Under the rule of the few, 
the strength of the South had been exhausted in attempting to 
preserve institutions which were to the last degree obstructive 
and restrictive. The war cut down the growth which had 
poisoned and put the southern giant to sleep. It remains yet to 
burn the brush and put the land into cultivation. Because of 
her great natural wealth, no part of our country can receive more 
benefit from the Union than must accrue to the South, and no 
portion of our territory can contribute more to the general wealth 
and welfare. 

The northern foundation was a heavily-timbered and largely 
mountainous region in the New England and Middle States and 
a large part of Ohio, with a soil having but a moderate degree of 
variation, of only medium fertility, and with a climate which 
restricted its natural growth of forest and the production of its 
fields within an ordinary range. Its mineral wealth, though 
since found to be great, was in the early days but little known. 
Nor could it have any value until a demand for it was created 
by works involving great risks to large amounts of capital. It 
was supposed by engineers to be inaccessible to any practicable 
means of transportation. The labor of opening up this region to 
the uses of man was very great. The waste of wealth and energy 
was enormous. For lack of a market at home, or transportation 
to get it abroad, a large portion of the most valuable timber of 
the North was sacrificed by fire to meet the demand for cleared 
land. This was but one of many features. The commercial 
advantages, both along the sea-coast and on the lakes, were great 
and striking. The public lands of the West possessed advan- 
tages for rapid development, being treeless and level, and, under 
the stimulating operation of laws applied to them, results were 
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reached such as the world had never before seen. The only limit 
of growth was set by the demand for the products of the soil. 
But that limit has already been approached as nearly as that of 
cotton production in the South. Additional markets cannot be 
found; they must be created. 

Compared with the resources of the North and the forces 
which have brought them into life, the southern wealth is as 
much greater as the demands and energies of our country to-day 
exceed in magnitude and complexity the forces of civilization in 
operation at the close of the war. And by this standard we may 
measure the increased necessity and value of using it to broaden 
and strengthen the foundations of the Republic. The States of 
our Union which lie between the Potomac and the Rio Grande, 
bounded on the east and south along three thousand miles of 
coast by the waters of the Atlantic and the Gulf, and on the 
dorth by kindred States, contain a world of wealth which lines 
of latitude and longitude, or the half-million square miles of area 
they embrace, but faintly indicate. 

The highest mountain ranges of the Appalachian region, 
coming down from the north, extend through the center of the 
ten States which lie east of the Mississippi, and comprise large 
and important portions of all of them, with the exception of 
Mississippi and Florida. Their highest peaks are covered with 
the grasses of the far north or the balsam fir which marks the 
northern limit of tree growth, and their climate is indicated by 
their vegetation. The heavily-timbered and less elevated ranges 
of mountains and plateaus which extend through the Virginias, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee into Alabama, form a continuous coal 
field, and are separated from the eastern range throughout their 
whole distance by a broad, beautiful, fertile, elevated valley, 
which, in different portions of its length, is known as the Shen- 
andoah Valley, the Valley of Virginia, and the Valley of East 
Tennessee. Its eastern walls comprise the great ranges of the 
Blue Ridge, Unaka, and Great Smoky Mountains, rising in their 
highest peaks to nearly 7,000 feet above sea level. Their slopes 
are covered, and, except on the highest peaks, their summits 
crowned with every kind of valuable timber known to our con- 
tinent, save a few varieties peculiar to Florida, the Gulf coast, 
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Mexico, and the Pacific coast. Because of the long growing- 
season and abundant rainfall, almost all the valuable trees of 
our American forests here reach their largest and densest growth. 
In these mountains the mineral wealth is as remarkable as that 
of the forest, both for its variety and extent. 

With a climate and conditions of health unexcelled in the 
world; with dynamic forces of coal, and a water power to be cal- 
culated from the immense area, great elevations, and heavy rain- 
fall; with every form of mineral and forest wealth which enters 
into the arts and construction; with its winter garden of the 
coast country on one hand and the grains and grasses of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys on the other, the Appalachian region of 
the South forms the basis of a manufacturing country compared 
with which any other upon our continent, or within the known 
world, is insignificant. 

The variety of soil in the Southern States is as great as that 
of climate, and yet its resources will one day be required to meet 
the diversity of agriculture which will follow. industrial diversity 
in other fields. Here in the South is the field upon which can be 
created a home market and differing home productions, whether 
of the field, forest, or mine, whose needed exchanges will enrich, 
while their growing demands will tax, the soil of the West and 
the industries of the East. This is the country we fought to 
save as a part of our Union. It was worth fighting for. To 
broaden the general foundations of our continental common- 
wealth by bringing into supporting relations the wealth, institu- 
tions, and interests of the South, is the unfinished work of the 
war. War is but the rear-guard of civilization. Its task is to 
hold the ground until the broken lines of progress can be formed 
anew for a still further advance. The school-house, the mill, the 
furnace, the mine, connected by railroads, and the people who 
man and operate them, must constitute the permanent forts and 
garrisons. By this sign we conquer. All can help in the 
work; all must share in the reward. As we learn to know 
each other better we shall love each other more. As industries 
multiply sectionalism will pass away. The new lines to be formed 
will divide the colored as well as the white voters of the South, 
and political race prejudices and fears will disappear. 
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The forces of our great civil war so completely fulfilled their 
mission upon the battle-field that the soldiers of one army, moving 
to the West, have broadened the foundations of that mighty divi- 
sion of our empire which has since grown up. Those of the 
vanquished hosts, snatching victory from their defeat, have 
restored the South as an integral part of our national domain, and 
prepared it for a like, or even greater, development, which has 
now become equally necessary both to the North and the South. 

From the day when the bugles sounded recall from the 
Southern battle-fields, the wealth-creating powers of peace, how- 
ever obstructed, have pushed steadily forward. Consolidated and 
organized, they will be irresistible. The gathered strength and 
prestige of their success now re-enforce them for the final effort. 
Henceforward their march need meet only the obstructions of 
triumph. Flowers strewn in its path, or an occasional day’s 
halt at some camp-ground, shaded and hallowed by the memories 
and sacrifices of the past, around springs whose clear waters 
sparkle with the hopes of the future, will rest and refresh, not de- 
lay, its progress. How small is the faith that can doubt the 
outcome ! If wecan but let the dust of strife settle long enough 
to give the American people one glimpse of the wealth within 
their reach, our final and complete victory will be assured. 


GEORGE B. CowLaM. 











THE CHINESE EXCLUSION BILL. 


TWENTY years have sufficed for the swing of the political 
pendulum through the entire arc, from verge to verge. In 1868 
the United States and China, by a treaty ratified with excessive 
pomp and display, bound themselves together in the closest polit- 
ical relationship. In this treaty, with profuse protestations of 
indissoluble amity, they declare that “the United States of 
America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of the free migration 
and emigration of their citizens and subjects respectively from 
one country to the other for the purposes of curiosity, of trade, 
or as permanent residents”; that “citizens of the United States 
visiting or residing in China shall enjoy the same privileges, 
immunities, and exemptions in respect to travel or residence as 
may be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation, and, reciprocally, Chinese subjects visiting or residing in 
the United States shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions in respect to travel or residence as may there be 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation ”’; 
that such citizens and subjects respectively “shall enjoy all the 
privileges of the public educational institutions under the control ” 
of either government “which are enjoyed in the respective 
countries by the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation,” 
and “may freely establish and maintain schools at those places 
where foreigners are by treaty permitted to reside” in each 
country respectively. In 1888 the United States have enacted 
that no Chinaman, being a skilled or unskilled laborer, shall 
come into this country at all, and if any such Chinaman, already 
a resident here, shall go out of the country he shall never return. 
And whoever helps such a Chinaman across the line is liable to 
the penitentiary for the offense. In making this swing the pen- 
dulum has encountered much murky atmosphere and many elec- 
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tric currents, but has overcome them all, and only stops, if at all, 
because it seems to have reached the limit. 

Now that the presidential election is over, and there is no 
longer occasion or temptation for either political party to mas- 
querade as a Chinese-hater, it may not be amiss to look back over 
the space traversed in the bustle and hurry of the American 
people as they have been driven before the political herdsman, all 
the way from the love-making of 1868 to the absolute divorce of 
1888. It is barely possible that such a retrospect may help to 
reveal whatever good may have been achieved in the process, and 
it may be that in this calmer atmosphere and slackened current 
the sediment which has been carried along in the drift, clouding 
vision and hiding tendencies, may be precipitated and thus reveal 
to us the real character of the force which has been moving us, 
and whither the path leads along which the shouting of political 
cow-boys has been driving us. 

We shall not get very far into this inquiry before discovering 
that it is not the poor Chinaman only that we have “ gone back 
on” in this matter. The phraseology of the Exclusion Bill, it 
will be observed, is “Chinese laborers, skilled and unskilled.” 
It is not a law aimed at “bad men and women” escaping or 
driven from their own country and seeking a home here, and 
against whose malign influences self-preservation compels us to 
legislate. It excludes the good as well as the bad. Only two 
things are required to bring a foreigner reaching our shores within 
the law. He must be a Chinaman and he must also work for a 
living. Come he from any other country, or come he from China 
in any other garb or for any.other purpose than to labor for his 
bread, he is welcome. We have not sought to justify this legis- 
lation by the plea of self-protection against the evil effect upon 
ourselves of the character and habits of Chinamen, for if a China- 
man has never “labored” at home and will pledge himself to 
remain idle on our soil, he may come here unmolested. If he 
will but array himself in purple and fine linen, or travel up and 
down the land with an army of adherents at his heels, keep a 
gambling shop where no work is done, or even worse houses, if 
worse there be; do anything or nothing that man aspires to or 
indulges in which may not be defined as a pursuit which 
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“laborers, skilled or unskilled,” follow—if he will do any of these 
things, no obstacle is interposed to his free entrance into, residence 
in, or departure from and return to this country. Even bad 
women, coming of their own motion, would find nothing in this 
legislation preventing them. 

The negotiation of treaties and the legislation, extending over 
a period of years and culminating in the Exclusion Act of Oct. 
1, 1888, all rest on an avowed purpose of excluding from a share 
in the labor of this country, performed on our own soil, members 
of one of the family of nations, while we open all our ports to the 
free entrance of all other nationalities. It is difficult to find jus- 
tification for such a policy, either in the principles upon which 
our government is founded, in its attitude toward other nations 
and those coming to us from them, or in any neéessity for the 
protection of labor or society here from this particular class of 
foreign laborers, more than from any others who come to our 
shores. Some aid in the discussion of this question will be found 
in an historical retrospect which shall make a note of some of 
the steps taken in this long journey from the Burlingame treaty 
of 1868, which welcomed with open arms all Chinamen to all the 
opportunities here held out to the rest of the world, to the 
Exclusion Act of 1888, which shuts the door in the face of every 
Chinaman who is a lavorer, whatever his character or the pur- 
pose of his coming here. 

When the Central Pacific Railroad, and other great public 
works in California, which have so marvellously developed her 
wealth and filled her with the life and activities of a great State, 
were approaching completion, the Chinese laborers, whose patient 
and persistent toil had made these national enterprises possible, 
began to take up whatever else their hands could find to do, and 
to carry into the every-day diversified employments of the people 
among whom they found themselves that same diligence and 
aptitude which made them so useful in the great enterprises 
which had drawn them to our shores. They thus came to be 
very much in the way of those who had hitherto filled these 
various employments. Labor on the Pacific coast, outside of the 
public works, became for this reason greatly demoralized. Those 
who had hitherto had this field to themselves failed to hold it 
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against the remarkable faculty of the Chinaman for making him- 
self, by incessant application and patient docility, first useful, 
then indispensable, in the every-day diversity of work around 
him. This trouble of overstocking the labor of California natu- 
rally bred discontent and friction, which grew into disturbance and 
resistance. Violence came to be more and more frequent, threat- 
ening the public peace and filling with anxiety the sober, 
thoughtful citizen. Labor of all other nationalities made common 
cause against this inroad of Chinese laborers upon the domain 
hitherto exclusively theirs, and the cry went up for deliverance 
and riddance from this threatening element. The politician, the 
“sand-lotter”” caught it up and reinforced it. 
It was not long in reaching Washington and finding echo in the 


demagogue, and the 


House and Senate, as well asin the executive branch of the 
government. Mr. Seward, who, as our Secretary of State, had 
negotiated the Burlingame treaty with the Chinese officials here, 
when ona visit to China after this excitement had arisen—a 
visit made with much circumstance and appearance of a repre- 
sentative of our government—undertook in discussion with 
officials there to deal with this demand which had come up from 
the Pacific coast that Chinese laborers should be driven out of 
the land, and to obtain a modification of that treaty. But he 
could find no other basis for the exclusion of immigrants consistent 
with the traditions and policy of this country toward those seek- 
ing a home here except individual character, and accordingly he 
proposed to the Chinese such a modification of the treaty as 
would permit us to exclude by law “ paupers, lewd women, dis- 
eased persons, and contract laborers.” This was a proposition in 
harmony with existing law in respect to all immigrants—poorly 
enough enforced, it is true, in any of our ports as to all other 
nationalities except the Chinese. Nothing, however, came of 
this discussion or negotiation. In the meantime Chinese laborers 
already resident here, and new ones coming, began to congregate 
in San Francisco and other places on the Pacific coast, and finally 
to appropriate to their own exclusive use a considerable section 
of the first-named city, which came to be known as the “ Chinese 
Quarter.”” Here the worst characters among them found lodg- 
ment, and the worst habits and practices indulged in by the 
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degraded and vile of the race ran riot without restraint or rebuke, 
till decent society, which had folded its hands and looked on 
while control and suppression were possible, recoiled before the 
midnight orgies and noonday debauches which had in this 
quarter” outgrown all restraint and were defying every sense 
of decency. Thus it came to pass that people of all classes on 
the Pacific coast, lovers of law and order and of all that was good 
and hopeful in the future of that people, were forced by what 
they deemed an overpowering necessity for self-preservation to 
join in the ery of the demagogue and sand-lotter that “ the China- 
man must go.” Their representatives in Congress procured the 
passage through both houses of a bill which, in direct conflict 
with the Burlingame treaty, was intended to put an end to 
Chinese immigration altogether. It did not, however, in a plain, 
manly way prohibit such immigration, but by an indirect method, 
which would have done more credit to the “heathen Chinee”’ 
themselves than to frank, honest, American legislators: it under- 
took to accomplish the same thing by declaring that no master of 
a vessel under a penitenitary penalty should take on board his 
vessel and bring to the United States Chinese passengers exceed- 
ing fifteen in number. This was the House of Representatives ; 
but the Senate, competing: with the House in zeal, added to this 
provision another, directly abrogating the fifth and sixth articles 
of the Burlingame treaty, which contained the mutual pledges 
of the two governments to punish the cooly trade as a crime, and 
to accord to the citizens or subjects of each government visiting 
or residing in the other respectively “the same privileges, immu- 
nities, and exemptions as may there be enjoyed by citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nation.” They thus cut these two 
articles not only out of the treaty of 1868, but also out of the 
treaty of 1858, on which the Burlingame Treaty was based and by 
which the two were made one. Bear in mind that this was done 
without previous complaint to the Chinese government of any 
evil growing out of immigration countenanced and encouraged 
by existing treaty stipulations, and without any step taken to 
procure their modification. Had this bill become a law, China 
would have been released from all obligations contained in both 
treaties, and this nation, with its missionaries, merchants, and 
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all its trade relations with China, would have been thrown back 
upon the condition of things existing prior to 1858. But the bill 
was vetoed by President Hayes, because of its harsh provisions 
and its conflict with our treaty obligations, and thus was the 
honor of the nation, for the time, saved from the intensity of its 
own zeal. 

President Hayes followed this veto with the appointment of 
a commission to proceed to China, and by negotiation to procure 
such modification of existing treaties as would permit legislation 
prohibiting, if possible, and if not, then limiting and regulating, 
immigration of Chinese laborers to this country. The result of 
this mission was the treaty of 1880, which permitted the United 
States to “ regulate, limit, or suspend, but not absolutely prohibit,” 
the coming of Chinese laborers into the United States whenever, 
in the opinion of that government, such coming or residence 
‘affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country or to 
endanger the good order of said country or any locality therein.” 
It was stipulated further that “the limitation or suspension shall 
be reasonable,” and that there should be only such legislation as 
is necessary to enforce reasonable regulation, limitation, or sus- 
pension, and that immigrants “should not be subject to personal 
maltreatment or abuse.” 

If the commissioners who negotiated this treaty on our part 
were to be held responsible for the legislation which immediately 
followed its ratification, or had knowledge that such legislation 
was contemplated, the inducements and artifices by which the 
Chinese government was led to put itself and its subjects coming 
here into our power would reflect little credit on our diplomacy. 
Without, however, attempting to attach any responsibility to 
these commissioners for the character of the legislation which 
followed so closely upon the ratification of the treaty they made 
as to excite the suspicion that their purpose was to open the way 
for this very legislation, still no true estimate of the real character 
of our dealings with these people in this regard could be made 
which omitted to consider some unusual features of this negotia- 
tion. The Chinese officials, supposing that our commissioners 
had come to renew the discussion had with Mr. Seward w'ien 
“their foreign office consented to enter into negotiations with 
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him to prohibit the four classes of cooly laborers, criminals, pros- 
titutes, and diseased persons from coming to this country,” ex- 
pressed an entire readiness to discuss further the proposition of 
Mr. Seward. But they were met by the statement of our com- 
mission that they had come for an entirely different purpose, 
namely, to effect such a change in the treaty as would permit the 
United States, at their own will, by legislation to prohibit alto- 
gether the coming to this country of Chinese laborers, without 
regard to their individual character, or whether coolies or free 
laborers. They went further, and repudiated altogether the views 
of Mr. Seward as without authority or approval of our govern- 
ment. Of this, they said, “the appointment of a new minister and 
our presence here with full powers to negotiate ought to be 
sufficient evidence.” The Chinese officials, however, refused to 
treat on the basis of absolute prohibition, and met all attempts 
to obtain that concession with the offer to treat on the basis of 
the Seward negotiation for the exclusion of “cooly laborers, 
criminals, prostitutes, and diseased persons.” Failing in their 
main object, our commissioners then proposed to withdraw the 
word “prohibit” and to use the words “regulate, limit, or sus- 
pend.” Before this withdrawal, however, the Chinese officials 
asked of our commissioners some idea of the character of the 
legislation to which the United States would resort in enforcing 
these provisions, and were informed that “ each nation could safely 
trust to the good faith and friendship of the other”; that “the 
United States government might never deem it necessary to ex- 
ercise the power. It would depend upon circumstances. If 
Chinese immigration concentrated in cities where it threatened 
public order, or if it confined itself to localities where it was an 
injury to the interests of the American people,” steps would be 
taken to prevent such an accumulation of Chinese. “ For example, 
there might be a demand for Chinese labor in the South anda 
surplus of such labor in California, which would require legisla- 
tion in accordance with these facts.” Having been also assured 
as to those Chinese already here that “the United States govern- 
ment recognizes but one duty, and that is to maintain them in the 
exercise of their treaty privileges against any opposition, whether 
it take the shape of popular violence or legislative enactment,” 
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the Chinese commissioners said this explanation was satisfactory, 
and the treaty was accordingly signed, permitting the United 
States, at their discretion, to “ regulate, limit, or suspend, but not 
absolutely prohibit,” the coming or residence of Chinese laborers 
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among us, the limitation or suspension to be reasonable, and 
pledging anew to those already here “ the same rights, privileges, 
immunities, and exemptions as may be enjoyed by the citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nation and to which they are entitled 
by treaty.” It is not easy, upon a review of what passed 1 vetween 
the high functionaries negotiating this treaty, a scanty outline of 
which only is here brought out, to determine which most im- 
presses us, the keenness and diplomatic skill of our representa- 
tives, or the simple and blind confidence in their frankness and 
sincerity on the part of the Chinese with whom they were 
dealing. 

The ratification of the treaty had not been proclaimed 
months before a bill had passed both houses of Congress “ sus- 
pending” the coming of Chinese laborers to this country for 
twenty years, and requiring of those already in the country, 
entitled by treaty to every mght and privilege of any other 
foreigner here, if they desired to leave for any purpose, first to 
register at a custom house and take a passport describing them 
as particularly as a thief is described in a rogues’ gallery, and 
when they returned to bring back a still more complie rated 
paper, with the adjudication of both Chinese and American 
officials that they were entitled under this bill to return. The 
bill encountered the veto of President Arthur, for reasons similar 
to those given for the veto of its predecessor by President Hayes, 
but principally because in his opinion a “suspension for twenty 
years” was virtually a prohibition. The same bill, after reduc- 
ing the suspension to ten years and slightly modifying the harsh 
requirements regarding Chinese already here, was again passed 
and became a law within one month of this veto. But this did 
not suffice. Two years after, the same bill passed Congress and 
became a law, amended and largely re-written, mainly in an effort 
to prevent the fraudulent use of certificates and passports by 
Chinamen never here before seeking to come in as former resi- 
dents. These provisions, though deemed necessary to prevent 
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fraud upon our legislative requirements, bore very heavily upon 
the honest Chinaman entitled by treaty on his return to enjoy 
every “privilege, immunity, and exemption” enjoyed by any 
other foreigner. 

But the warfare upon Chinese laborers grew in intensity hour 
by hour. All political parties on the Pacific coast made common 
cause in waging it, and all political parties away from there vied 
with each other in urging it on. Preparatory to the presidential 
‘ampaign there was a race among politicians of the East for the 
cup offered by the voters on the Pacific slope to the best hater 
of these despised Celestials. During the late session of Congress 
a treaty was negotiated at Washington by the Executive with 
the Chinese minister resident here, which permitted the absolute 
exclusion for twenty years of all Chinese laborers, whether once 
resident or not, except such poor fellows as had left here a wife, 
child, parent, or one thousand dollars of property, and had also 
left before going away, with the collector of the port, a minute 
description in writing of these various articles, and had come back 
within a year. When this treaty was submitted to the Senate for 
approval, that body, as if anxious for an opportunity to share in 
the ultimate opprobrium which must rest on all this business, 
amended the text, giving the screw one more turn. The Chinese 
minister acquiesced with a sigh, but the amendments required 
atification in China, which was likely to consume too much of 
the valuable time which was needed in the race. Congress, with- 
out waiting, passed an act dependent upon the ratification of this 
treaty, making it “unlawful for any Chinese person, whether a 
subject of China or any other power, to enter the United States,” 
except “Chinese officials, students, merchants, or travelers for 
pleasure or curiosity,” and except those who have left behind 
them when they went away, as before described, wife, child, 
parent, or property. And all excepted persons were, before setting 
foot on our soil, compelled to run the gantlet of the most com- 
plicated system of listing, description, certificate, and passport 
that human ingenuity could devise. In the meantime the home 
government, to which the treaty had been sent back for ratifica- 
tion, began to show some signs of “the spirit of a man,” and, 
demurring to-some.of the provisions of the treaty, took time for 
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further deliberation and discussion. Upon the spur of a mere 
rumor that the treaty had been rejected, Congress, in hot anger 
and in hot haste, for there was no time to lose and the Pacific 
slope had its ear to the ground, passed, without any reference to 
committee, a law unqualifiedly and absolutely forbidding any 
Chinese laborer who now is or shall hereafter be a resident of the 
United States, who may leave the country, from ever returning 
on any conditions whatever. President Cleveland approved this 
bill, after the receipt of official information that the treaty had 
not been rejected by the Chinese government, but that there were 
points in it which they desired to reconsider with us. He accom- 
panied this approval, however, with a special message giving 
good reasons why he should not have approved it at all, and 
suggesting alterations and amendments of the very bill which he 
had just signed. 

This is a brief summary of our dealings by treaty and legisla- 
tion with the subject of Chinese immigration during a period of 
twenty years, culminating in an absolute exclusion from our 
shores hereafter of all Chinese laborers, both those coming for the 
first time and those returning here, no matter what relations of 
business or family they have left behind under a treaty pledge 
of safe return and undisturbed residence. There is much more 
of the same color and tenor left unwritten in these pages, but 
enough is here disclosed to furnish material for an accurate judg- 
ment of the wisdom and justice of the policy to which we are 
committed. The position taken by our government, in reversal 
of the doctrine of the Burlingame treaty, that every nation must 
reserve to itself control of foreign immigration to its shores and 
be itself the judge of the extent and character of the limitations 
to be put upon it, is without question a sound one. Anything 
less than this would be fatal to its independence and power of self- 
preservation. It is not the assertion of this power, but the man- 
ner and the assigned cause for its assertion, which will be likely 
to occasion criticism. There has been nothing open or manly 
either in the negotiation of the treaties that conceded it or in the 
legislation in conformity to, as well as that in conflict with, those 
treaties. There is nowhere in the whole series an avowal of the 


real purpose which prompted our persistent zeal. The great 
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public works which brought Chinese laborers here had been 
accomplished, and they were in the way of laborers of other 
nationalities and must be got rid of. “ Sand-lotters” like Dennis 
Kearney began the movement, demagogues took it up, and poli- 
ticians carried it forward. It would not do to put exclusion upon 
the ground upon which Mr. Seward based it in his approach to 
the Chinese for a modification of the Burlingame treaty, namely, 
the necessity of keeping out “cooly laborers, criminals, prosti- 
tutes, and diseased persons,” for that would be of general appli- 
cation and must be enforced at Castle Garden as well as at the 
Golden Gate. Indeed, recent investigations have demonstrated 
the absolute need, if immigrants of either of these four classes are 
to be excluded in the interest of good morals, free labor, or the 
safety of life and property, that the work must begin, and in 
earnest, too, on the Atlantic coast and among the immigrants of 
other nationalities who are crowding our Eastern ports. These 
considerations not only fail to appear in this whole business, but 
were openly repudiated by our commissioners when the Chinese 
offered to make them the basis of a treaty as proposed by Mr. 
Seward. We could have stood justified before the world in ex- 
cluding “cooly laborers, criminals, prostitutes, and diseased 
persons,” provided only that we enforced the rule right and left 
and without discrimination of nationality. But this did not 
answer our purpose, and we put away from under our feet this 
solid foundation and planted ourselves on the untenable ground 
of discriminating, not only against a particular race, but against 
those alone of that race who followed a particular mode of seek- 
ing a livelihood, and that, too, one in and of itself lawful, com- 
mendable, and pursued among us by every other nationality 
under the sun. It is Chinese laborers alone that must go. 
Exclusion for any other reason except the bad character or 
condition of the individual immigrant is in direct conflict with 
the traditions, the institutions, and the policy of this country 
from the foundation of the government. From the time that our 
fathers charged it as a grievance against the king, in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that he had “ obstructed the laws for the 
naturalization of foreigners and refused to pass others to encourage 
their immigration hither,” to this day, with the single exception 
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we are considering, our whole policy has been that of encourage- 
ment and facility to immigrants, without qualification or question 
save as to individual unfitness, and that in such a halting and 
limited manner as to be practically of no value. It has been our 
boast that this land has been the asylum of the oppressed and 
down-trodden, the home of the wretched, and the refuge of the 
political disturbers of all other lands. Millions of all nationali- 
ties have flocked hither and cast their lot among us without let 
or hinderance. We have by law created commissions and 
appropriated large sums of money to encourage and promote im- 
migration. Even while the Burlingame treaty was pending we 
put upon the statute book, where it still remains, the declaration 
that “the right of expatriation is a natural and inherent right of 
all people, indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and that “in recognition 
of this principle this government has freely received emigrants 
from all nations and invested them with the rights of citizen- 
ship”; and, further, that “any declaration, instruction, opinion, 
order, or decision of any officer of the United States which denies, 
restricts, impairs, or questions the right of expatriation is de- 
clared inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the Re- 
public.” Side by side with this formal and solemn declaration 
that every man has a natural and inherent right to change his 
country and allegiance, stands this other declaration, that if the 
emigrant be only a Chinaman and toils as other men for his 
daily bread he shall never come to these shores. It is his inherent 
right to take passage, but not to land. It is “inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of the Republic” to prevent his 
severing his allegiance to China, and yet there is no inconsistency 
in shutting the door in his face when he gets here. He thus 
becomes “a man without a country,” all in accordance with “ the 
fundamental principles of the Republic.” 

It may be claimed that this legislation is, after all, but a just 
exercise of the admitted power to exclude bad persons, and that 
the term “Chinese laborer” is a proper description of a man 
whose moral qualities would work such harm to the Republic that 
public safely requires his exclusion. But this is a pretense cover- 
ing up something else. Toil does not make a man bad. Is a 
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Chinaman a better man for being an idler, a dissolute rover from 
place to place, a mountebank, a player of tricks, a showman, than 
he would be if he had dug the earth with a shovel or driven a 
railroad spike? And ve t the idlers are received, and the Chinese 
laborer forever shut out, by the act of Octo 


Equally unjustitiable would this policy be as a warfare 
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against * cheap labor. If it were an honest effort to elevate the 
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character and enhance the compensation of labcr in this country, 
it would not be concentrated on Chinese labor alone. Cheap 
labor is a curse, not because it comes from China but because it 
us cheap, and ¢ mseq Ut ntly sure to be dee raded, and is equally 
so come it from China or the Sandwich Islands to tne Pacitie 
coast, or from Italy or Bohemia or any other country bed-ridden 
by a vicious industrial system to the ports on the Atlantic coast, 
and the remedy must be of general application or it will be use- 
less. But how absurd would be the idea of establishing a labor 
quarantine at San Francisco and New York and other ports, not 
based on character, but solely for the examination by experts of 
laborers before landing as to their ideas of a fair compensation 
for their work, and as to what security they could give that they 
would not set the value of their labor below the existing average. 
The evils which cheap and degraded labor brings in its train are 
not to be cured by making laborers scarce but by making em- 
ployment plenty. 

It is too early to speculate with much confidence upon the 
effect of this legislation upon our commercial relations with 
China, or upon the attitude of the Chinese government and people, 
consequent upon this treatment of Chinese subjects here, toward 
our merchants, missionaries, and teachers domiciled in that 
country, and the vast interests with which they are connected. 
The little that has as yet reached us from the Celestiel Empire 
upon the subject is, In point of date, between the time of the 
ratification of the treaty with the amendments of the Senate, 
assented to by the Chinese minister at Washington, and the 
passage of the act of Oct. Ist, but that little auguys an uncom- 
fortable time for that minister and all connected with these trans- 
actions. The people, in a rage, undertook to tear down the 
minister's house, and a Pekin official, with what weight of 
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authority is not yet known, published a letter from which the 
following extract is taken: 

‘‘Tf the obnoxious American bill should be carried into effect, there will 
be no other course open for China, consistent with her dignity as a nation, 
than to adopt retaliatory measures by prohibiting the citizens of the United 
States from coming to China, This will be by no means proportionate to 
the harm done to the Chinese interests in America, but it will have to be 
done, in order to show that the Chinese can do the same thing, and, if this 
will have no effect in bringing the United States Congress and the United 
States government to reason and fairness, then it will be a question for 
China to consider whether it is not time for her to cancel her treaties made 
with that country, to recall her subjects from there, to expel all the United 
States citizens from this country, and to cease all relations and intercourse, 
diplomatic and commercial, with that country.” 


When they come to know that by the enactment of the bill 
referred to not only are all Chinese laborers who have never been 
in the country, but all others in China who, under a treaty pledge 
of safe return, left all their effects and wives and children and 
parents here, are forever shut out, the disturbance can only be 
measured by the manly spirit which this test will prove to exist 
in that government and people. But whatever course the Chinese 
government may take, this chapter in the history of our diplo- 
macy and legislation cannot fail to meet the condemnation of 
calmer and more unprejudiced times. The descent from the high 
plane of national tradition and policy to this low level has been 
rapid and easy and the recovery may be slow and difficult, but 
if it does not come the republic is sure to suffer irreparable det- 
riment. 


H. L. DAWEs. 
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Ir is not uncommon, among children of lesser or of larger 
growth, to meet with the clear and guileless conviction that in a 
destructive fire, if only there is full insurance, nobody loses any- 
thing. A more striking illustration of the same spirit of child- 
like and optimistic faith came to my knowledge once in a small 
southern city, from which they told me that fifteen thousand 
dollars a month was sent to the Louisiana State Lottery. It did 
not seem to my informants that there was in this any loss to any- 
body, worth speaking of, while the occasional prize of a few hun- 
dreds or even thousands, which at long intervals dropped into 
their town, seemed to them like an unmixed and heaven-sent 
blessing. I do remember, indeed, some sore complaints of a lack 
of money in the community, inflicting many hardships; but it 
was not felt that the Louisiana Lottery had anything to do with 
this, except to alleviate it with its comfortable prizes. 

What wonder then, since human nature is capable of such 
happy illusions, that the general public should take the like 
cheerful view of the subject of pensions. It is a subject in 
relation to which a fatherly government appears in its most be- 
nignant aspect—not as exacting, forbidding, chastising, but simply 
as bestowing in sheer bounty; and the glory of this beneficence 
is that it costs nobody anything. These bountiful millions of 
money that make so many worthy people comfortable, do not 
come out of anybody’s pocket. They come out of the pot of 
gold which some of our poetic statesmen have discovered at the 
foot of the rainbow. In some prosaic and literal sense of the 
word, indeed, it may be said that we all contribute toward them 
in hard—sometimes very hard—cash paid in hand to the customs- 
collector. But if this churlish thought ever occurs to us, we need 
only remember that this is the sort of taxation of which the more 
we pay the richer we grow, so that the: whole business is a bene- 
faction at both ends: “it blesses him that gives and him that 
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takes.” In this view we find a new argument in favor of a lib- 
eral pension pay-roll—that without this outlet to the Treasury 
we should be in all the greater danger of being ruined in our in- 
dustry and commerce by a reduction of our tax-bills. Which 
may heaven forefend ! 

It has not always seemed to work so, indeed. The most thor- 
ough experiment of this method of national beneficence that has 
ever been made, perhaps, was in progress in France a hundred 
years ago, when it was rudely interrupted by the Revolution, so 
that we cannot point to the triumphant ultimate result of it as we 
might otherwise have done. We cannot even deny that things 
just at that time were in a bad way, despite all the blessings of 
the pension system. Business-like Mr. Neckar took the public 
finances in hand, and was greatly dissatisfied to find a public 
pension-list of twenty-seven millions of livres, besides a private 
pension-list the amount of which it was thought expedient to 
keep very private indeed. We laugh at the ridiculous smallness 
of the sum—we who have been educated up to far more splendid 
leas of what a government ought to disburse in the way of 
charity. But sober, prosaic Mr. Neckar had no such sense of the 
humor of it; and Jacques Bonhomme, representing some millions 
of not very well-to-do people, churlishly declined to regard it as 
a laughing matter at all. Notwithstanding all that could be said 
to him of the advantage of having so much public money annu- 
ually disbursed in his neighborhood, thus creating a home market 
for his produce at the chdteau, he obstinately looked upon it as 
a very serious matter; thought that times were hard and his 
family were starving, and that his share of the twenty-seven 
millions would do him more good if the government would kindly 
leave it in his pocket where it belonged, instead of taking it away 
to Paris, and sending part of it back to encourage a home market 
in which he would not be able to buy anything. In fact, he 
thought so positively and acted so rashly in the case, that he 
presently smashed in pieces the fatherly government and its 
beneficent pension system, leaving it impossible for posterity to 
point to the practical demonstration of what it would have ac- 
complished if it had gone on developing at the splendid rate at 
which our American system is moving. 
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But is it fair to compare our American pension system, even 
in its widest contemplated expansion, with that iniquitous abuse 
which was one of the provocations to the French Revolution? 
Well, not exactly fair. There is no doubt that the American 
system is at some points by far the worse and more shameful of 
the two. To begin with, it deals with immensely greater sums 
of money. Then, secondly, by a wider distribution of these sums, 
in small portions, to a larger number of persons, it effects a wider 
demoralization of the recipients of the largesses, at the same time 
that it intrenches itself more securely against possible measures 
of resistance and reform, behind the self-interest of a large num- 
ber of voters and their friends. Furthermore, the American 
system is unpleasantly differentiated from the French of the “ old 
régime,” by enormous enterprise in public plundering, carried on 
with a peculiarly disgusting cant of pretended patriotic sentiment. 
Who could read the following words and not feel that they were 
the irrepressible overflow of a heart welling up with an ecstasy— 
an agony—of love to the country and its defenders? 

“‘No government can afford to higgle with its preservers over the price 
of their blood; nor is it a becoming thing to thrust a contemptible statute 
of limitations, the last resort of a dishonest debtor, into the faces of the 
maimed who are living or of the widows and orphans of the dead, in full 


payment of the most sacred obligations ever incurred by a nation in the 
history of the world.” 


Who would guess that this outburst of love for the country’s 
defenders was only the voice of one of the most venomous of the 
copperheads who during the war were busy in stinging the heels 
of “ Lincoln’s hirelings,” and who is here spending his cheap 
rhetoric in pushing in Congress the fortunes of as knavish a plot 
for stealing other people’s money as was ever concocted in a den 
of thieves? Such nauseating hypocrisy, worthy of Pecksniff or 
Tartufe, showing through the effusive philanthropy and patriot- 
ism that are made the pretext of continually-renewed attempts at 
public robbery, is of a sort to provoke honest citizens to an un- 
reasonable impatience with the very idea of a pension system. 
For, of course, there is an honest and righteous work to be 
done by military pensions. It is the definite work of providing 


for the relief of disabilities incurred in and by the wilitary 
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service of the country. No one objects to it. Every good citizen 
is heartily in favor of it. From the beginning, the provision for it 
by general law has been ample and generous. No hinderance 
has been put between any soldier disabled in the service, and the 
public treasury, beyond some very reasonable conditions to pre- 
vent the nation’s money from being captured by fraud. That 
frauds have been frequent in spite of such precautions, and that 
in multitudes of instances the nation’s bounty has been wasted 
on worthless objects, we have all known, and have not com- 


plained at the inevitable large percentage of loss incurred in the 
‘ulfillment of a plain duty. 

It is just this simple and definite duty of the nation, and this 
honest and universal disposition to fulfill it largely and liberally, 


that have furnished the basis for a system of organized thieveries 
from the public, and for projects of open and wholesale robbery, 
the profits of which (after the men who have done the work have 
pocketed their heavy deductions) are to be applied in enabling 
able-bodied men to live in idleness, or in adding gratuities to the 
incomes of people who do not pretend to be in want, or, at best, 
in relieving necessities that are nowise traceable to the effects of 
military service, and for which the government has no more re- 
sponsibility than for any other cases of suffering among its citizens. 

To what dimensions this mischievous and demoralizing abuse 
is swiftly growing may be judged from the way in which it has 
already grown. In January, 1879, fourteen years after the close 
of the war, was passed an act for instigating and facilitating 
frauds upon the public treasury, commonly known as the Arrears 
of Pensions Act. In 1862, the law had been that pensions 
should begin from the date of discharge from the service, when 
the claim had been filed within one year from that date, other- 
wise that they should begin from the date of filing the claim. 
In 1864, the time within which a claim filed might secure arrears 
of pension was extended to three years, and in 1868, to five 
years. And there it rested, everybody being satisfied that five 
years was long enough for a man to find out whether he had 
been disabled or not. There was no pretense that any considera- 
ble class of deserving claimants suffered hardship on account of 
this limitation, or that relief by private bill was not ready to flow 
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forth to exceptional cases. The pressure for a change did not 
come from the soldiers. General Hawley declared this in the 
Senate, and no man better knows the mind of the soldiers than 
he. The stimulus, he declared, started from Washington, and 
went out into the country to come back to Washington again. 
Where the carcass is, the vultures will be gathered. Where 
the great surplus is lying in the Treasury, the hungry, eager, 
able, and thoroughly-organized thieves of public money will be 
established alongside, and will have their accomplices where they 
are most needed. There is absolute genius in the audacity with 
which the Washington ring of pension-thieves laid and carried 
through the plan by which the sum of five hundred millions of 
dollars was to be lifted out of the Treasury. By diligent corre- 
spondence and personal operation in all parts of the country, 
under the stimulus of the enormous plunder to be divided, the 
appearance of a demand was created. The bill to make every 
pension grant retro-active to the date of discharge was skillfully 
drawn with the omission of obvious precautions against fraud: 
was adroitly brought into Congress in such a way as to evade 
the customary scrutiny of committees and tests of debate; was 
rushed to a vote (under assurances from Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, that it would cost only $19,000,000—at the outside, 
$30,000,000 *); and then, in spite of warnings from Secretary 
Sherman, of the Treasury Department, that it would call for not 
less than $150,000,000, was signed by President Hayes. And 
when it became a law, says General Hawley in the Senate, “ the 
soldiers were as much surprised as anybody.” Secretary Schurz, 
from the Department of the Interior, urged that some provision 
be made against frauds; for Secretary Schurz apparently did 
not understand that this would have defeated the intent of 
the act. But Senator Benjamin Harrison, when the great rob- 
bery had been effected, and there was some harmless talk of re- 
pealing the act, ventured the safe and thoroughly defensible 
remark that it was “anomalous that five hundred millions of 


* Nothing would be more unjust than to insinuate that this senator was 
a willful accomplice of the thieves in whose interest he was working. If 
he had been a less honest man he would not have been half as useful to 
them. 
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dollars should be paid out of the Treasury on mere ex parte 
affidavits.” 

The consequence was what might have been foreseen. The 
nation had offered a bonus of $1,000 cash, besides future pay- 
ments, for every new pension claim that could be proved. The 
gang of claim agents in Washington were busy urging ex-soldiers 
everywhere to solicit government aid, and assuring them of “ our 
unusual facilities.” What wonder, considering the infirmities of 
human nature, that the invitation to step up and take a thousand 
dollars apiece, with an annuity, out of the Treasury, “on a mere 
ex parte affidavit,” should be accepted in the same large spirit in 
which it was offered; that men in comfortable circumstances, 
who had been ashamed to ask for twelve dollars a month, should 
find the offer of a thousand dollars in a lump to be quite a differ- 
ent matter; and that men in comfortable health should become 
conscious all at once of hitherto unsuspected disorders, traceable 
through subtle lines of causation to a longer or shorter military 
service? Of course, as everybody (except Senator Blair) might 
have known, and as everybody now does know, there were frauds 
innumerable. And the senator from New Hampshire, whose 
guileless hands had been employed to pull the lanyard to explode 
this mine under the Treasury, could only remark, as he saw the 
rogues running away with the gold, that he had no idea that it 
was loaded to that extent. 

We have had General Hawley’s testimony that the pressure 
for this great robbery did not proceed from the soldiers. It was 
concocted and carried through by the dens of pension-thieves in 
Washington, and their confederates in Congress and in various 
parts of the country. But the same cannot be said of the like 
schemes that have followed this. One of the most pitiable results 
of the Arrears of Pensions Act was the demoralization of the 
ex-soldiers; not merely the demoralization indicated by such 
facts as were told to the Senate through Mr. Beck by the officers 
of the various Soldiers’ Homes-—that the payments under this act 
emptied their institutions for weeks thereafter, the pensioners 
drifting back little by little, suffering the miserable consequences 
of a long debauch. To a painful extent, the ex-soldiers through- 
out the nation were intoxicated hy these copious drafts from the 
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Treasury, and began to rave and threaten, like drunken men de- 
manding more drink. Their organizations for mutual aid and 
good-fellowship were turned into political machines, not for the 
promotion of public ends, but for the one purpose of public 
plunder for the personal profit of the members. Candidates 
for office were pledged to the support of new projects of rob- 
bery, under the threat of being opposed by “the soldier vote.” 
The next scheme for “distributing the surplus” was a_ bil! 
for the promotion of thriftlessness and the punishment of 
private virtue, which provides that any ex-soldier who by 
industry and thrift shall have taken good care of himself and 
his family and laid up something for a rainy day, shall be 
excluded from the privileges of that act, and that spendthrifts 
and dead-beats and sharpers with wit enough to put their prop- 
erty under other names, shall have the run of the Treasury. 
And the two houses of Congress were bullied into passing this 
bill—the “Dependent Pension Bill,” so-called—under the open 
and impudent threat, that if they refused to pass it they would 
presently be compelled to pass something a great deal worse. 
The Committee of the Grand Army of the Republic came 
before the Senate Committee, and through General Merrill served 
its warning upon Congress. General Merrill, in behalf of his 
committee, said in substance, 


‘*We are opposed to a universal pension of eight dollars a month to 
every soldier irrespective of conditions. We have been endeavoring to 
sustain that position; but the pressure for the eight-dollar-a-month bill is 
growing more formidable than ever. If you do not pass the ‘ disability 
bill’ soon, you will have to pass a universal pension bill. The Pension 
Committee of the Grand Army of the Republic cannot stand out much 
longer unless something is done speedily.” 


And Mr. Blair, of the Senate Committee, thought this was worthy 
of serious consideration, and that the disability bill had better be 
adopted as a compromise between the United States and the Grand 
Army of the Republic. In the last Congress, between 1,100 and 
1,200 posts had petitioned for a service pension. There was a 
strong demand for it from the “soldier element.” The demand 
had an astounding aspect as far as public taxation was concerned. 
He believed that if we should say to “the soldier element,” We 
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are not able to pay it, but we will go further than we have ever 
gone hitherto, and pass the disability bill, that proposition would 
‘be met by the soldier element as fair and equitable and just.” 
How fully justified was General Merrill’s warning to Congress 
that it had not heard the worst of the demands of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and how effective would have been the 
costly tub which Mr. Blair was preparing to throw over to that 
voracious whale, may be inferred from the following Resolution 
and Report adopted at the late National Encampment of the 
Grand Army, at Columbus, by the decisive vote of 356 to 22: 


**Resolved: That this Encampment favors the presentation of a bill to 
Congress which will give to every soldier, sailor, and marine who served 
in the Army and Navy of the United States between April, 1861, and July, 
1865, for the period of sixty days or more, a service pension of $8 per month, 
and to all who served a period exceeding 800 days an additional amount of 
one cent per day for each day’s service exceeding that period. 

** Your committee also earnestly advocate the passage of a bill placing 
the widows of Union soldiers, sailors, and marines on the pension list with- 
out regard to the term of the service or the cause of the soldier’s death. 

s “And your committee further report that we do not withdraw our re- 
peated approval of the bill now before Congress which was proposed and 
indorsed by the National Pension Committee of the G. A. R., known as the 
Disability Bill.” 


Senator Blair says that this has “an astounding aspect’ in its 
relation to taxation; and it takes a good deal to astound Senator 
Blair. What the disability bill would cost he does not know; 
$25,000,000, he says, “would not begin to cover it’—a safe 
statement. The proposed service pension bill he thinks would 
cost from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 annually; and if he is 
as near right as he was in his estimate of the cost of arrears 
of pensions, it ought not to cost over three or four thousand 
millions a year. But who supposes that the demands of the 
Grand Army of the Republic will stop here? Is there any one 
of the speeches of Mr. Ingalls, or of that intense patriot, Mr. 
Voorhees, in favor of the Arrears of Pensions Bill of 1879, that 
will not apply, without changing a syllable, to the demand, in 
the name of common justice and a grateful country, for arrears, 
running back to the war, for every one of the new pensioners 


about to be created? And will Mr. Blair, of the Senate Commit- 
37 
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tee on Pensions, kindly pull out his pencil and oblige us with a 
few figures as to the probable amount of this little bill? 

Already the enlarged future demands of “ the soldier element ” 
begin to be formulated with a lucidity and definiteness which 
leave little to be desired. In the columns of perhaps the most 
mischievous of the journals printed at Washington in this inter- 
est, we find the following program laid down: 

‘*We must have $12 a month pension, $144 a year, till we all die. We 
must have arrears clear back to the war, which will buy us all homes.” 

It undoubtedly would suffice for this, if the discount to the 
pension agency was not too large. The amount would be $3,456 
for each man, cash down. 

**We must have all our bounties equalized. The Republican Party is 
pledged to do all these things. The election of Harrison secures to us all 
these things.” 

Can we afford to laugh at the enormity of schemes ot public 
plunder such as these? Is there anything less hopeful in the 
plot for stealing five thousand millions next year than there was 
in the plot for stealing five hundred millions ten years before? 


Is there a leading politician at the North, of either party, that 


dares open his mouth against these shameless conspiracies against 
the nation in the late presidential campaign? Did not both the 
parties bid against each other, in promises of public money for 
the soldier vote. to buy the presidency by largesses to this pre- 
torian guard? 

There is not room here to say the tenth part of the plain 
words that need to be said on this subject, and that no one seems 
ready to say. It looks highly probable that the next Congress 
and the next Executive will unite in some measure unprece- 
dentedly ruinous and infamous; that the party whose boast has 
been that it would maintain the American workingman in his 
superiority to the European workingman, will deliberately impose 
upon American industry the identical burden of war taxation, 
to be borne through generations to come, under which the indus- 
try of the older nations is bowed into the dust; so that it shall be 
said of us as, with such bitter truth, it has been said of them, that 
“the workman goes to his labor carrying a soldier strapped upon 
his back.” 

LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon. 





GETTING INTO PRINT. 


SoLomon tells us that there is nothing new under the sun; 
but he spoke from insufficient data. When he enumerates the 
various vanities to which human nature is subject, he omits to 
mention the desire of seeing one’s self in print, because that 
desire was born a good many years after his time. The exact 
date is not known, but it was probably not very much after 
1252, in which year printing was invented. That there should 
be nothing said about this natural yearning in any ancient 
publication is not to the point, because each writer obviously 
must have obtained his wish, and no doubt forgot all about it 
as soon as it was gratified. It is difficult to imagine any one 
yearning to have his thoughts appear in black-letter; but Leigh 
Hunt, in his charitable, delightful way, contends that even the 
habit of cutting one’s initials on historical memorials and on 
trees, is not only natural but even commendable, since it arises 
from the desire for fame on the part of those who have no other 
means of obtaining it. Only a few people read black-letter and 
initials on trees, and in neither case was there any honorarium for 
the author. Indeed, to do it justice, the desire of seeing one’s self 
in print has no association with the lust of gain; in its first bloom, 
at least, it is as far removed from all considerations of lucre as is 


the desire of the youthful savage for his first scalp. And yet one 


cannot say that the motive is solely honor and glory. There is a 
good deal of egotism, and perhaps not a little vanity, in the mat- 
ter. As the young warrior is admired by the squaws for being 
“decorated ” with that proof of his prowess, so the young writer 
with his first “ proof” receives the congratulations of his female 
friends. He has emerged from the ruck of mankind and become 
an author. 

Upon this it may justly be observed that in nine cases out of 
ten he had much better not have emerged; but then, unless this 
had happened in the tenth case, even the man of genius would 
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never have become an author at all. There are similar objec- 
tions to marriage; but the world must be peopled, and though 
the great majority of us are not worth much, a few are valuable 
members of society, and it would be a pity to nip them in the 
bud. At all events here we are, and that being so, those that 
have brought us into the world are bound to do the best for us. 
The same reasoning applies to the desire of seeing one’s self in 
print; it may be a morbid ambition, but the thing exists, and 
those who harbor it increase and multiply. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is perhaps only reasonable that one who has been 
the literary godfather of a good many beginners should offer 
aspirants a few words of advice. 

I take it for granted that the aspiration of the would-be man 
of letters is of modest dimensions; that he wishes to contribute 
something to a periodical, and not to publish a book. Indeed, if 
he be a rich man, he will not, in the latter case, need any help. 
Any fool can bring out a book if he is able to pay for its publi- 
cation. People with literary proclivities are, however, generally 
poor; and moreover it must be remembered that the author of a 
volume need not obtain even a single reader, whereas the contribu- 
tor of an article to a magazine has at least a good chance of find- 
ing some among its many subscribers. The mere seeing one’s 
self in print, though no doubt a delightful experience, is not 
very satisfactory unless we can get other people to look at us. 

I do not pretend, of course, to suggest the character of the 
composition ; if that—with one exception, however—does not sug- 
gest itself to the writer his chance is small indeed. The excep- 
tion is poetry. Almost all persons who have made their mark in 
the world of letters have begun as poets; they echo more or less 
harmoniously the songs of their favorite bards; they think they 
are going to die young (though not before they have made them- 
selves immortal by their touching verses), and take melancholy 
leave of a world with which they have not yet made acquaint- 
ance. It is very difficult to persuade these “ one-foot-in-the-grave- 
young-men,” as Mr. Gilbert calls them, to take any counsel 
from anybody. Their genius knows no law and needs no teach- 
ing. Still, I would venture to suggest to them that if they want 
to appear in print, they had better not, just at first, write 
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epics, hundreds of lines of blank verse, nor indeed blank verse 
at all; an editor’s face is apt to reflect the blank. I need hardly 
say that they should not write five-act plays. Translations of 
the “ Odes ” of Horace, also, perhaps they will permit me to sug- 
gest, are not recommendations in themselves on the score of 
novelty. 

I suppose a poet would hardly think of sending his lucubra- 
tions to the “ Mechanic’s Magazine ” or the “ Political Economist,” 
but the prose writer in embryo knows nothing of anomaly and 
inappropriateness. It is quite amazing how he leaves out of the 
question the suitability of his contribution to the publication 
which he proposes to patronize; he thinks only of the harmony 
of his own composition, and not at all of its adaptability to the 
“organ” to which he sends it. Yet this is a most important con- 
sideration. First impressions are almost as valuable in litera- 
ture as in art; and what sort of an opinion must an editor form 
of a contributor who has not taken the trouble to study the char- 
acter of his magazine, and has perhaps even addressed it under 
a wrong title? To send along with his contribution a letter of 
several pages, containing a little biography of himself, with a 
passing reference to his ancestors, and concluding with his literary 
aspirations, is a form of self-introduction often used by the young 
author, but one which I do not recommend. The contribution 
should speak for itself. There is even a worse plan than this, 
namely, the calling with it in person and demanding an interview, 
with the object of explaining it viva voce. This is indeed what 
Artemus Ward used to call “a high-handed outrage in Utica” 
to all editorial feeling. It is not to be denied that in the case of 
a young and pretty female contributor this scheme may have its 
advantages; but I protest even against that as manifestly unfair. 
By all means send a letter with your article, but let it be a very 
short one; write your name and address on your manuscript; en- 
close stamps, but not a stamped envelope (that is really too 
tempting for human nature); and, in a word, give your editor as 
little trouble as possible. 

The question of private introductions is a difficult one. It 
is right to hold as a literary dogma that “an editor has no 
friends "—though it seems rather hard upon him since he makes 
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so many enemies—but this must be taken with a grain of salt. 
Of course he has friends, and unfortunately some very injudi- 


cious ones. They not only worry him often with very sad 
stuff of their own, but encourage their friends to shoot their 
rubbish at him. It is hardly to be expected that those who 
are consumed by such a passionate desire as that of appearing 
in print, will be so chivalrous as Adelaide Proctor, who, though 
well known to Dickens, always sent her contributions to 
“Household Words” anonymously and written by an amanu- 
ensis; but they should not abuse their friendship with an 
editor, however much they may privately abuse him. In nine 
vases out of ten he is not the proprietor of the periodical 
he conducts, and they should remember, in requesting him to 
stretch a point in their favor, that he must do it at another per- 
son’s expense. One cannot expect them, being human, not to 
take advantage of their “pull”; but I would counsel them to 
pull gently, and if the bell is not answered, not to pull more than 
half a dozen times. 

While we are on these delicate matters, I would also respect- 
fully suggest that a letter sent as an avant-courier by a total 
stranger, requesting to know how much the editor pays a page, 
is not as a rule an epistle of recommendation as regards the 
promised manuscript. To send a story “by the author of” a 
great many other stories, which, ten to one, the editor never 
heard of, or to add to the writer’s name “contributor to” the 
“Sunday Spy,” the “Saturday Sledge-hammer,” or some other 
periodical little known to fame, is also a bad plan. It is some- 
thing like putting A. S. S. after one’s name, which, in default of 
the initials of some really learned or well-thought-of society, had 
better be omitted. 

Unless he has really nothing else to write about, let the 
man who has a passion to appear in print avoid “ recollec- 
tions of travel.” All the world travels nowadays, and a writer 
of exceptional talent is required to invest the subject with 
interest. To describe in detail what a bad breakfast you got at 
some place in Asia Minor, or how you had to wait for dinner 
among the Crim Tartars, is very little more interesting than the 
same incident in New York or London. If the writer has had 
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an exceptional experience—was driven, for example, to eat a Crim 
Tartar—this observation of course does not apply; but your 
ordinary traveler, though he often bores you to death, is rarely a 
cannibal. Another subject to be avoided is translations. It is 
quite remarkable how, at a time when there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the possession of half a dozen languages, people continue 
to plume themselves upon their knowledge of French and German. 
To make a translation interesting requires not only a good sub- 
ject, but one that recommends itself to the taste of English read- 
ers, and an intelligent as well as accomplished adaptor, who can 
free himself from trammels (the style of progression of most 
translations being that of jumping in sacks). But even when all 
is done, and done well, a translation is generally but a poor thing. 

It may not unnaturally be remarked that this advice to 
would-be authors is mostly of the negative kind; but that is from 
the necessity of the case. I cannot picture to myself, though I 
have very often been asked to do so, the particular line that a 
young writer’s genius may happen to take. His turn of mind 
may be humorous, in which case let him avoid flippaney; or 
dramatic, when he must steer clear of too much “ sensation,” or 
he will be humorous without intending it; he may be theological, 
artistic, or Heaven knows what. But whatever he writes about, 
let him write legibly. Editors are not so much in want of con- 
tributions that they will waste their eyesight over manuscripts 
which, twenty chances to one, will never repay their pains. More- 
over, in these type-writing times there is no sort of excuse for it. 
For a few shillings anything can now be copied so clearly that 
it is almost as good as print, while a duplicate of the article is at 
the same time retained. If the writer loses his would-be contri- 
bution in the post, it at once becomes “ invaluable,” just as when 
a trout gets off one’s hook we immediately persuade ourselves 
that it was the biggest fish in the river. 

As a general rule, the best thing to which a young writer can 
apply his wits is a description of some personal experience of his 
own. The more remarkable it is of course the better, since the 
less he will have to rely upon excellence of treatment to make 
it interesting. It is far easier to describe than to imagine, to 
recall an incident to memory than to invent one. Some persons, 
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like Single-speech Hamilton in another line, have acquitted them- 
selves admirably in this way just once, and never entered the 
lists of literature again—an example not encouraging to quote, 
but their desire to see themselves in print at least is gratified. ~ 

The neophyte in letters should give as little introductory 
matter as possible; there is nothing like a preface for putting 
an editor out of temper. He exclaims to himself, with Mac- 
beth, “‘ Why does not this fellow leave off making his damnable 
faces and begin?”’ Only a very few people can perform in lit- 
erature what is called in military drill “marking time”; the 
writer should make haste to get on with his story. If he can 
open with a striking scene, so much the better; but this necessi- 
tates a somewhat high level of interest throughout. It must not 
be his only dramatic situation; and he must be very careful to 
keep what the postboys call “a gallop for the avenue’’—some- 
thing good to finish with. It disappoints an editor very much 
to find a narrative which had at first favorably impressed him 
“fizzle out” like a spent firework. The true story-teller always 
keeps his “ finis” in mind, and leads up to it from the first. 

I would impress also another thing upon the neophyte in story 
telling: that he must havea story to tell. It is no use for him to 
write aimlessly and trust to 


a 


inspiration,” as he wildly calls it, to 


provide him with interesting material. The mistake of the young 


fictionist is to narrate a series of adventures, at the end of each 
of which all interest ceases, and he has to begin to weave his web 
again, when perhaps his flies escape and never give him another 
chance of catching them. He makes very hard work for the 
reader, who has no momentum to carry him up the next hill. 

The personal introduction of the writer into his story is also 
much to be deprecated; it will take all he knows to give vraisem- 
blance to his little drama, and he should be careful not to en- 
danger it by showing his head before the curtain. True, Thack- 
eray did it, but we are not so curious to see every writer as we 
were to see Thackeray. 

The placing the scene of a story in a foreign land is always 
disadvantageous. It may be mere ignorance which causes un- 
traveled readers to prefer stories of their own land, but such 
is the fact. They feel the same want of reality in stories of 
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foreign countries as in a fairy tale. All editors know this, and 
look askance at such productions. This is still more true of 
the historical story. Mr. Blackmore, it is true, has delighted 
us all with his ‘“ Lorna Doone,” and Mr. Besant with his “ Chap- 
lain of the Fleet,” but the gentleman whose desire is to appear 
in print is not likely to be either a Blackmore or a Besant at 
starting. At one time, thanks to Walter Scott, there was a 
rage for stories of the middle ages, but that has utterly died 
out. Even genius such as dwelt in George Elict was unable 
to contend against the two drawbacks of a distant scene and a 
distant age, as in “ Romola,” which, notwithstanding its great 
merits, never obtained the popularity of her home novels. “ This 


may be a faithful picture of life and manners as they once 


existed,” says the reader to himself, “but I have only the 
author’s word for it; I prefer something of the truth of which I 
can judge for myself.” A very uncultured view of matters, no 
doubt, but not an unnatural one, and for my own part I confess | 
sympathize with it. Many a famous writer, such as the authors 
of “ Hereward ” and “‘ The Last of the Barons,” for example, has 
broken his strong teeth over this file. For similar reasons, but 
also because it smacks of affectation and shows poverty of ex- 
pression, a writer should never interlard his dialogue with French 
phrases; it is quite as offensive to use them in writing as in con- 
versation. <A still worse vulgarity is the frequent use of italics. 
It evinces a want of sense of proportion—a thing of great impor- 
tance in composition—and sets an editor who knows his business 
almost as much against a manuscript as bad spelling. 

A very common practice with young writers is to indicate the 
names of their localities, and sometimes even of their characters, by 
an initial letter. Their imagination must indeed be at a low ebb 
to be reduced to such a strait as this. It is difficult to interest 
an editor in what goes on “at W——, in 18—,” and still more so 
in the amatory passages between ‘‘ Mr. A——” and “ Miss B——.” 
This method of expression may arise from extreme delicacy of 
mind; but I am afraid, as in physical matters, the delicacy in- 
volves a certain weakness. Again, it may be due to modesty 
that some young writers never express themselves with certainty, 
but always put in an “almost” ora “perhaps” in their state- 
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ments, which has the same undesirable effect as adding water to 
skimmed milk. These are trifles, but it is possible that the 
whole contribution may be a trifle, and only preserved from re- 
jection by its freedom from these irritating drawbacks. “The 
service of the Creator,” once observed a certain divine to a 
younger member of the same profession, of whose acquirements he 
was somewhat jealous, “stands in no need of our wisdom”’; to 
which the other not unreasonably rejoined, “ But it still less 
stands in need of our folly”; and even in less important matters, 
such as literature, it is worth while to avoid affectation, careless- 
ness, and insolence. 

Genius has been described as “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” and even without genius an aspirant to literary honors 
is likely to be successful precisely in proportion to the care 
and attention he gives to every portion of the work he has 
set himself to do. The best motto, indeed, for the disciple of 
literature is, “Take pains,” and not the more frequently incul- 
cated maxim, “Try again.” Perseverance is in most cases a 
necessity; but all the perseverance in the world, and even all 
the taking pains, are useless unless the aspirant has some natural 
gift. His case is not that of Bruce’s spider, who had only to 
try often enough to obtain his object; it is more often that 
of the moth in the candle, which consumes itself “in fruitless 
flame.” In almost all other things the old provincial proverb, 
“It is dogged as does it,” holds good; but it is not so in letters. 
The conclusion of the undergraduate, plucked in many examina- 
tions, who, “at last disgusted, took and cussed it, and didn’t try 
again,” is one which he who has a desire to see himself in print 
is very loth to come to. He prefers to think that there is a uni- 
versal conspiracy to suppress his genius. Yet if what he writes 
is really good, is it reasonable to suppose that a dozen editors, 
one after another, would reject it, when the very thing they are 
looking for, for their own sakes, is a good contribution. The 
want of this in fact is almost the sole reason why so many bad 
ones find their way into print. The editor does not care one 
penny whether his would-be contributor is old or young, rich or 
poor, saint or sinner, but only about his article being acceptable. 
Nay, as one who “knows the ropes” has well expressed it, he 
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is “apt to overvalue the merely readable work of an unknown 
hand, because even mediocrity shines out against the general 
average of volunteered contributions.” Moreover, there are 
“dead seasons,” when good work comes sparely in, and he is 
obliged to provide against them by occasionally accepting what 
is not quite up to the mark. 

Nevertheless, the inveterate persistence of the “ rejected” has 


to me, who have known hundreds of such cases, something very 


pathetic about it. They cannot understand why this passionate 
desire of theirs to appear in print can never be gratified; and 
when at last they recognize that all is over, so far as one editor 
is concerned, who may have rejected them with unusual tender- 
ness, they naively ask him to recommend them by letter to 
another: “This gentleman is not good enough for my periodi- 
cal, but is admirably adapted for yours.” 

There is no more unpleasant, and, too often, no more unthank- 
ful task, than, in answer to some last appeal of one who has 
mistaken his profession, to tell him the honest truth; it is a pill 
that it is very difficult to silver. Yet editors have sometimes 
even more painful duties. A great author once found his editor 
looking very grave and embarrassed. “I have got to write toa 
man,” he explained, “to tell him his stories will not suit us.” 
“Well, I suppose it is not the first time you have had to do 
that.” “Of course not, but this is S——,” naming a writer of 
great eminence. The author stood aghast. ‘“ Yes,” continued 
the editor, “he has broken down; there is no more meat on his 
bones, and it is rather difficult to tell him so.” Terrible news 
indeed; and yet unless Death—a chambermaid who sometimes 
oversleeps herself—raps at our door in good time, news that must 
one day be brought to every one of us. 


JAMES PAYN. 








JOTTINGS ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


DvuRING a delightful stay of six months in the United States, 
I was asked by a few Americans a question which I notice they 
sometimes ask of the foreigners who visit their hospitable shores: 
“What do you think of America?” Since my return home I 
have set about answering this question upon paper, and the 
answer has filled a small volume. At the request of the editor 
of the Forum, however, I will make an attempt to give the gist 
of it in a short article. 

It is of course impossible to gain a deep knowledge of so large 
a country in so little time, but one is bound to have impressions, 
and those which I formed I distinctly give as such. An eminent 
American warned me, just before I left the States, not to make 
the mistake of imagining that I knew, or that it was possible to 
know, his country in six months. I promptly answered that his 
~aution was needless, and that, if any mistake were made over the 
book I might write on America, it would be made by those who 
would take simple impressions de voyage for a profound study of 
a boundless subject. Without pretending, therefore, to sit in 
judgment upon America, I will attempt to sum up the impres- 
sions formed during my stay in the States. 

Let me, at the outset, say that my ideas are all jostling in my 
poor European brain. The Americans are full of unheard-of-ness, 
and their country is getting very much like the land of conjur- 
ing. The earth is small, it has often been remarked; but 
America is large. When one thinks of what the Americans 
have done in a hundred years of independent life, it looks as if 
nothing should be impossible to them in the future, considering 
the inexhaustible resources at their disposal. 

America has been doubling her population every twenty-five 
years. If immigration continues at the same rate as it has 
hitherto, in fifty years she will have more than 200,000,000 in- 
habitants. If, during that time, continental Europe makes prog- 
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ress only in arts and sciences, while the condition of her nations 
does not improve, she will be to America something like what 
barbarism is to civilization. While the Hohenzollerns, the 
Hapsburgs, and the “ Firebrandenburgs”’ of Europe review their 
troops; while her standing armies cost continental Europe more 
than a thousand million dollars a year in time of peace; while 
the European debt is twenty-five thousand million dollars, the 
American treasury at Washington, in spite of corruption which 
it is well known does exist, has a large surplus. While European 
governments cudgel their wits to devise means for meeting the 
expenses-of absolute monarchies, the Washington government is 
at a loss to know what to do with an “unmanageable surplus.” 
While the European telegrams in the daily papers give accounts 
of reviews, mobilizations, military and naval maneuvers; of 
speeches in which the people are reminded that their duty is to 
serve their emperor first and their country afterward; of blas- 
phemous prayers in which God is asked to bless soldiers, swords, 
and gunpowder, the American telegrams announce the price of 
wheat and cattle, and the quotations on the American markets. 
Happy country that does supply the press with sensational news! 
Happy country that can get into a state of ebullition over a pres- 
idential election or the doings of the pugilist John Sullivan, while 
Europe in trembling asks herself with the return of each new 
spring, whether two or three millions of her sons will not be 
called upon to cut each other’s throats for the greater glory of 
three emperors in search of a little excitement! 

America is not only a great nation geographically speaking. 
The Americans are a great people, holding in their hands their 
own destiny, learning day by day, with the help of liberty, to 
govern themselves more and more wisely, and able, thanks to the 
profound security in which they live, to consecrate all their 
talents and all their energy to the arts of peace. 


That which struck me most in America, from first to last, is 
the total absence of stupid-looking faces. All are not handsome, 
but all are intelligent and beaming with activity. In my opin- 
ion, it is in this that American beauty mainly consists. In the 
large cities of the East, the first thing which caught my attention 
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was the thinness of the men and the plumpness of the women. 
This seemed to hint that the former lived in a furnace of activity 


and the latter in cotton wool. This impression soon deepened 
into a conviction. The more I saw of these large cities and the 
brilliancy, wit, and refinement of society in them, the plainer it 
became to me that, if America had thus early rivaled the older 
nations of Europe in all the elegancies of fashionable life, it was 
because of its treatment of woman. It seemed to me that her 
lot was as near to being perfection as an earthly lot could be. A 
respect amounting to reverence is shown for her, and it appears 
to be the chief aim of her protectors to surround her with luxury 
and make her path through life a sunny one. So far as adding 
to her mental and physical grave goes, this plan of making every 
woman an uncrowned queen has answered completely. Seeing 
her high position, she has set herself at work to fill it becomingly ; 
and it is the cultivation of America’s daughters, it is their charm- 
ing independence and a consciousness of their power, that make 
them so attractive and render American society so delightful to 
the stranger. In their treatment of woman, the Americans might 
give more than one lesson to the men of the Old World, even to 
the Frenchman who, in the matter of politeness, lives a good 
deal, Iam afraid, on the reputation of his ancestors. The re- 
spect for woman in America seemed to me to be perfectly dis- 
interested, purely platonic. In France, this respect almost always 
borders on gallantry. A Frenchman will always stand back to 
let a woman pass, but he will generally profit by the occasion to 
take a good look at her. 

If an outsider be competent to form an opinion, I venture to 
say that the American woman does not render to man a tithe of 
the devotion she receives from him. The French wife repays a 
husband’s devotion by protecting his interest; an American one 
too often repays it by breaking into his capital. But Jonathan 
complains not. To him it is only seemly that “ beauty should 
go beautifully.” If one fortune goes, he sets to work to make 
another, and the sweat of his brow is soon crystallizing once 
more upon the neck and arms of his beloved womankind in the 
form of diamonds. 

The dress of American women must be a considerable item in 
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the expenditure of the country. They dress well on all occa- 
sions, and portent trés bien la to: tte; but they have yet to learn the 
highest effect in dress: a commingling of simplicity and elegance. 
To see the street toilettes, one would think that only the looms of 
Lyons and Genoa were capable of furnishing the material for a 
woman’s gown; and in evening dress there is an apparently deep- 
rooted tendency to over-elaboration. It must strike Europeans 
as very droll to see ladies attired in low-necked ball dresses to 
receive afternoon callers, but i found the practice was universal. 
Afternoon teas being frequently given to introduce a young girl 


into society, one could understand a little extra toilette being 


thought necessary in her case (though in France a woman play- 
ing hostess carefully avoids eclipsing her guests); but it is not 
only the “bud,” as she is called, who is in full war paint, it is 
the bud’s mamma, or aunt, or both, in looking at whose bare necks 
I have often been inclined to exclaim: “ Ladies, throw a veil 
over the past.” There is something strikingly incongruous in this 
jostling of the white satin and tulle of the hostess with the street 
dress of the callers. 


Of all the tasks I set myself while on American soil, that which 
I found most difficult was getting at the national characteristic 
traits. By and by it became clear to me that though there are 
plenty of Americans, the American does not exist as yet. The 
American of the West differs as much from the American of the 
East as this latter does from the Southerner.* In all, however, I 
was struck with the mixture of a power and energy most manly, 
with a gentleness almost womanly. The sternest of those pale, 
often careworn, faces light up with a smile that is sweetness itself. 

Another thing that is general in America is the absence of 
that British crust of reserve, which it sometimes takes a stranger 
years to break through before he can find the man or woman un- 
derneath. An American may be lovable or the contrary, but, 
whichever it is, you are not long in finding out. After you have 
met him two or three times, you know whether you have one 
more friend in the world, or have simply made the acquaintance 
of one more person between whom and yourself there never can 
be much sympathy. 
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The character of the Americans is English from the point of 
view of its contrasts and contradictions. Is there, for instance, 
anything more sublime than the way in which the American can 
combine the sacred and the profane? Why, he is a greater adept 
at it than John Bull. On board the steamer we had a party of 
Americans who passed seven days of the voyage in playing 
poker. The smoking-room rang from morning to night with the 
oaths that they uttered every time that they threw a card on the 
table. They were so fluent with them that they hardly used the 
same twice in an hour. Their stock seemed inexhaustible. On 
Sunday, after breakfast, a young lady sat down to the piano and 
began playing hymns. What happened then? Our poker party 
gathered round the young lady, and for two hours sang psalms 
and holy tunes to the edification of the otlrer occupants of the 
saloon. I was dumbfoundered. In France we have men who 
swear, and also men who sing hymns; but I believe that the 
Anglo-Saxon race alone can furnish men who do both with equal 
facility and gusto. 

There is a pronounced childish side to the character of most 
Americans. In less than a century they have stridden ahead of 
the nations of the Old World; they are astonished at their own 
handiwork, and like children with a splendid toy of their own 
manufacture in their hands they say to you: “ Look, just look; 
isn’t this beautiful? ” 
of all they may say, very sensitive to criticism. They have not 


They like compliments, and are, in spite 


yet got over Chartes Dickens’s “American Notes,” nor the still 
older criticisms of Mrs. Trollope. Scarcely has a foreigner set 
foot in their country before they ask him what he thinks of 
America. Sometimes they don’t wait until he has landed. I 
had just arrived on board the “Germanic” in Liverpool when 
the purser handed me a letter from New York. It was from the 
editor of a great literary paper. It ran thus: 

‘‘Dear Sir: Could you, during the voyage, write an article for me? I 
should like to publish it soon after your arrival in the States. Subject, 
your preconceived notions of America.” 

I had heard that the cabman who drove you from the docks to 
your hotel, asked you as he opened the door of his vehicle: 
“ Well, Sir, and what is your first impression of America?” But 
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to be asked in Liverpool for my “preconceived notions of 
America” was, I thought, somewhat humorous. This is a ques- 
tion that a Frenchman and an Englishman never ask on the sub- 
ject of their respective countries. They are both so sure that 
nothing can approach the land of their birth that they would save 
the foreigner the risk of making a fool of himself in criticizing it. 

Something which charmed me in almost all the Americans I 
met was their simplicity, their total freedom from affectation. 
This did not surprise me. Knowing beforehand something of 


this naturalness, for humor only springs in simple, unaffected 
people; it is an unassuming form of wit that one never comes 
across in a vain, pompous person. 


America is the home of all forms of eccentricity and daring. 
Has not the vastness of the continent the Americans inhabit 
something to do with this? I think so. There is that bound- 
lessness about the notions of an American which must be born 
of the vastness, the limitless possibilities of such a great territory. 
To the American, his own daring and eccentricity are the most 
natural things in the world, and this is what makes a great part 
of hischarm. He talks of, or does, things that fairly take your 


breath away just as coolly as if they were matters of every- 
day occurrence. Parisians remember to this day the American 


millionaire—I was going to say billionaire—who, on the occasion 
of his daughter’s wedding, wrote to the Town Council of Paris 
to ask for the loan of the Are de Triomphe, which he was anxious 
to decorate in honor of the wedding, and have the special use of 
during the day. He was politely informed that the arch was 
not to let. “Then I will buy it,” he replied; “name your price.” 
An American would ask the Queen of England to let him Wind- 
sor Castle for the shooting season, and if she refused a good price 
for it, he would probably have a very poor idea of her. The 
looking upon everything and everybody as being to be had at a 
price, is one of the chief forms of this daring of the American. It 
would be an ugly trait in his character if often it were not so 
preposterous as to be amusing, and if it were not backed by a 


« 
perfect bonhomie. 
38 
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The American is constantly accused by Europeans of worship- 


ay 


ing the “almighty dollar,” and great was my curiosity to judge 
for myself of the justice of this charge. After calm observation 
of the ways of men in America, I came to the conclusion that the 
dollar was certainly not only the unit of the monetary system, 
but that it was also the unit of the metrical system. However, 
I soon saw that, if the dollar was coveted and held in great 
respect, it was not so much for itself as for the luxury it was the 
key to; in other words, that avarice was a vice almost unknown 
in the land. There is a lavishness in the American’s way of 
expending his money that redeems his trick of taking off his hat 
to it whenever he sees it. 


In America, as in England, there are two great political 
parties. The difference which exists between the American 
Republicans and Democrats is about the same as that which 
exists between the English Conservatives and Liberals: one 
party is in power and tries to stay in; the other is out of it and 
tries to get in. It is not patriotism, it is parts-otism. 

An impression, which deepened into conviction with me, was 
that the Americans, though living under a republic, are really 
less free than the English under a monarchy. The reason of this 
apparent anomaly seems to me clearly due to the apathy of 
refined and enlightened Americans in matters political. In 
England, public opinion is a haughty, Argus-eyed patrician, 
accustomed to being obeyed. In America, public opinion is 
rather an apathetic slave, accustomed to being ignored. Good 
society in America holds aloof from politics, and, I think, from 
politicians also. So far asI can see, a gentleman has but to mix 
himself up in politics in America to become a déclassé, to lose 
caste in polite society. The influence of the best thus withheld 
means the untrammeled power of a class unfitted by education 
and antecedents for rein-holding. In England it has always been, 
and is still, considered that a hand in the ruling of the nation is 


an honor of which the proudest gentleman may be proud. I am 
persuaded that the English, monarchists though they be, would 
obtain even a constitutional reform far sooner than the so-called 
democrats of America. 
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Contemporary America seems to me to be governed by the 
Irish. The Germans, the Scandinavians, all these crowds of 
foreigners that, year by year, flock to the New World to find a 
livelihood, and which America gradually assimilates, go West to 
fell forests and reclaim the land. But the Irish pitch their tents 
for the most part in the large cities, where they congregate to- 
gether and take up politics. The city of New York, which has 
been successively in the power of the Dutch, the English, and the 
Yankees, is to-day the real capital of Ireland. The English are 
always wondering why Americans are all in favor of home rule 















for Ireland, and ready to back up the cause with their dollars. 
Why, I will tell you. The good Americans hope that when 
Ireland is restored to the Irish, all the Lrish will go home. 
















As I said at the beginning of this paper, I found great diffi- 
culty in summing up in a short article the many impressions which 
I formed during a six-months’ stay in America. I may, however, 
safely assert that the well-read, well-bred American is the most 
delightful of men, and that good American society is among the 
wittiest, the most genial, retined, and hospitable I have met with. 

But the more I travel, and the more I look at other nations, 
the more convinced am I that the French, with all their faults, 
are the happiest people on earth. The Americans are certainly on 
the road to the possession of all that can contribute to the well- 
being and success of a nation, but they seem to me to have missed 
the path that leads to real happiness. I do not think they know 
how to live. Their domestic joys are more shadowy than real. 
To live ina whirl is not to live well. America suffers from a 











general plethora. The French shop-keeper, for instance, who, 
in our small provincial towns, locks the door of his shop from 
half-past twelve till half-past one, so as not to be disturbed by 
customers whilst he is enjoying his dinner with his wife and 
children, is nearer to the solution of that great problem of life, 
happiness, than the American in his headlong chase after afflu- 
ence. The Frenchman says to himself: “.I want to live as wel! 
and as long as I can; I know I shall never have another chance.” 


It is often charged against the Americans that they are given 
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to bragging. But so are we all, in a different manner. And 
may not men who have done marvels be permitted a certain 
amount of self-glorification? It is said, too, that their eccentricity 
constantly leads them into folly and sometimes into license. But 
is it not better to have the liberty to err than to be obliged to 
run straight in leash? Their politics appeared to me perfectly 
childish, but if I am right, I may add that, like children, they will 
learn. It is by voting that people learn to vote. 

Is there any country of Europe in which morals are better 
regulated, work better paid, or education wider spread? Is there 
a country in Europe where you can find such natural riches and 
such energy to employ them? So many people with a con- 
sciousness of their own intellectual and moral force? So many 
free schools, where the child of the millionaire and the child of 
the poor are seen studying side by side? So many free libraries, 
where the boy in rags may enter and read the history of his 
country and be fired with the exploits of its heroes? Can you 
name a country with so many learned societies, so many news- 
papers, so many charitable institutions, or so much comfort? 

The greatest French prose writer of the day, M. Ernest Renan, 
one day wishing to turn himself into a prophet of ill omen, pre- 
dicted that, if France continued republican, she would become a 
second America. May nothing worse befall her! 

Max O’RELL. 





